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BOOK Ill. 
1. 
RXPLAB ATION. 
Im truth it was time that the judge had 
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oa had been a without 
knowing as om &. That same 
woman, who been seen ~y o 
horseback every morning, whole 
hours with her dumestic abeut the strange 


| 
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Litale by little, she had subsided to her 
old level and even below it. From the 
rich, era Site to wile 
teres raised her, she had sunk 
down to the rank of mistress. By dint of 
pe bee fy 

their hair over their 
Ti Seer Ss Seah ta peas 
a 2 
to resemble them. She made herself tlonde 
during two months, to the great astonish- 
ee ae ee ny “mand ob the 
change in his darling. to George, a)! 
these eccentricities amused him, causing 
him to find ten women in the same person. 
He was the rea) husdand, the master of the 
3v emmume Ridenis, ba bed precwet fer 
her a temblance society, bachelor 
friends, some commercial men of the 
world, ever any women; women 
have too eyes. Madame Dobson was 
the sole 

They grand dinners, excur- 
stom Bpon water, displays ef fireworks. 
Day by day the situation of the poor Risler 
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after hands with his guests, friends | That 

~ 6 headed in 

knew. Strange to relate, the business of | body 
manufactory wus often transacted meant 





A GUILTY CONSCIENCE, 


In @ moment her plar, was formed 
she was about to put it in operation. 
which they had entered, a 
reular affair the four windows of | she love! 
whieh looked out upon different landscapes, 
was furnished for the summer sistas, for 
the hot hours in which a refuge was sought 


club acquaintances with the tranquil assur- | Madame Dobson, came every day to chant 
ance of the man who pays. 

“Business breakfasts and dinners!” 
Risler’s eyes this word “ business” explained | 
: the constant presence of his | 
choice of guests, and the mar- | ficiently. 
velous toilets of Sidonie, who made herself | 90 far as concerned himself. 
beautiful and coquettish in the interest of | 

firm. This coquetry of his mistress have taught her a thing or two! 
Atall | had no power over her, and she did not 
hesitate to tell him so. 
with that invincible logic which comes 
often to the greatest fools, he th< 
meelf, perhaps he 
On the whole, his was a 
He passed his time in run- 
to the jewelers, the dealers in dry 
in inventing for her gifts, 
Ah, be knew her well! 
could amuse ber with jewels, not retain 
that the day on which she grew 


was not wearied yet. She led 
desired, had all the 
she quld attain. 
nothing in it of the inflam- | which settled 
He was for | the foot of the divan; and her eyes spark- 
ling, her mouth smiling, 
trifle her little head of which the knot at 
the side augmented stil) more the capricious 
perversencas, she waited. 

Frantz, very pale, remained on his, feet, | 
Then, at the end of 


George, terribly jealous, 
In | hurried to Asnieres in the aflernoon, ne- 
lected all, and already had commenced to 

that Risler did not watch his wife suf 
He had wished him blind only 





Ah, if he had been the husband, he would 


filled Fromont Jeune with despair. 





teelf that cunning 

“What has become of 
“Why doesn't he come 
Claire excused George, but this continual 
nt had begun to alarm her. 


Now she wept on receivi 
ments of letters, those 





longer had anything in commen with 


surprises. 
He knew that he 
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richer than the other. 
gloss over their sin, she had drawn 
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place, and of her father vainglorious and | looking around him. 


voluntarily blind, of her mother tender and 
she made 


of respectability of which she felt the need 
advanced on her down- 





“I compliment you, Madame,” said he; 
“you anderstand what is comfortable !”" 

And immediately, as if he was afraid that | they heard the 
} starting from such a distance the conversa- 
tion would not reach quickly enough the 
point to which he wished to bring it, he | Dobson, which sighed out 


* On dit que tu te maries, 
Tu sais que j'en puis mourt-t-tr!” 


in proportion as she 
All was well-arranged in that wicked 


! upon the river, and nearer, in the 
the amorous and languid voice of 
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“To whom do you owe all this luxury ? 

| Is it to your husband or to your lover ?” 
Without stirring from the divan, without 
her repose was menaced, | even lifting her eyes to him, she responded: | said Sidonie. 
that something very grave was about Ww Lake 








Promptly on seeing him enter, she had 
that 
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place bet ween them. 


ner of her moutis. 

Then, be broke out : 
“Hear me weil, Sido- 
nle. My brother's name, 
that name which he has 
given to hie wife, a aleo 
mine. Since Risler is 
mad enough, blind 
enough to permit you to 
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Thies was sald with an 
alr w crushed, sw de- 
tached from everything, 
that Frantz, in te of 
hisneeif, felt a little pity 
for this beautifal crea 
ture, happy, who 
apube of aaah with euch 
self-abandoume nt. 

“You love him strong- 
ly, then?” said he in « 
voice already somewhat 
softened. “You love bim 
strongly then, this Fro- 
mont, since you would 
rather die than give hum 
up?” 

She drew herself up 
quickly. 

“What? Lave that 
booby, that ge w yaw that 
silly girl in men's 
clathes? You should 
know better! | took him 
as 1 would have taken 
another.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because it was nee 
ownzy, because | was 
beside myselt, because | 
had in my beart and ei! 
have there « criminal 
passion that | wish to 
tear oul, bo matter at 
what cost!" 

She hal! arisen and had 


uttered these words, ber | 
eyes looking in bis eyes, | 
her mouth near his, her entire frame trent 


A criminal pasion! Whom then did 


Frantz was afraid to ask ber 

yet suspecting anything he 
comprehended that that look, that breath, | 
from the sun and the murmurs of the gar-| bent towards him, were about Wo reveal te 
divan very low stretched 
A little lacquer table very low » 
also stood in the middie, loaded with odd 
numbers of worldly journals. 

The hangings were new, and the Persian 
designa—birds flying among bluish 
had exactly the effect of a summer dream, 
a light image floating before the 
eyes. The lowered blinds, the matting 
spread upon the inlaid floor, the Virginia 
jeasamine which 
along the lattice- work, preserved a delicious 
coolness increased by the neighboring noise 
of the river uneceasingly agitated, and the 
splash of ite little waves upon the strand 
Sidonie, as soon as she came in, seated 
back her long white skirt 
wn like a fall of snow at 


him something Lerrible 
But his duty as a judge obliged him te 


“Who ie it?” he demanded 
She answered in a hollow voice 


She was his brother's wife 


he had se often said “| lewe vou.’ 


we Siixn!l stricken, 
amazed, without a word of response | 
She, louking at him, awaited 


hthey were, drew 


den, 
aJame 


“ Yea, Frantz, | have always loved you,” 
“That love, which re- 
nounced in the past because | was a young 


He was somewhat disconcerted by so much ! girl, and because young girls knew not 
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me 
of my conduct, certes, It le not you, who, 
without wishing it, have made me whas [ 


ha 


She cease:|. 

Frants did not dare ww look at her an 
longer. In the moment he had 
her too beautiful, oo desirable. She was 
his brother's wife. 

Neither did he dare to speak. The an- 
happy man felt that bis former passion had 
reinstalled itaelf despotically in hie heart, 
and that now, looks, words, all that might 
spring from him would be love. 

And she was his brother's wife! 

“Ah, we are wretched, wretched,” said 
the poor judge letting himeelf sink beside 
her on the divan. 

These few words were aiready a baseness, 
a commencement of abandoment, as if Dee 
tiny in showing herself so cruel had taken 
from him the force to defend himeelf. 
Sidonie had placed ber hand in his 
« Frante—Frants!" and they remained 
there beside each other, silent and - 
ate, lulled by the romance of Madame 
Dobeon which came to them by fits threugh 
the trees 


‘Ton amour c'est ma folle 
Heine’ Jen en pulse guer bir 


Suddenly the great bulk of Kisler ap 
peared before the door 

* Here, Chebe, here They are in the 
pavilion.” 

And at the same time the good man 
entered, eevcorted by bis father-in-law, and 
his mother-in-law, whom he had been to 
oork 

There was a tnoment of effusion and of 
innemerable huggings, It was @ sight to 


ace with what a protecting au M hebe 
examined the tall youth whe stood a head 
and shoulders abowe him 

“Well, my young one, does the Sues 
Canal yet on te suit you ” 

Madame (hebe, fir whom Frants had 
always remained a litth ber future sen-in 
law, embraced hin with all her might, 
whilet Kisler, maladrott as ewer in his 
gaietios and his capansions, made 
[gestures upon the steps, talked of killing 


|aeveral fatted calves for the return of the 


“You know very well that ‘tis yourself” | prodigal son, and in a noisy voice, which 
resounded in all the neighboring gardens, 
For two years be had thought of her only | cried out to the singing teacher 

For him, bis brother's wife po | «Madame Loteon, Madame Dobson, 
his) without commanding you, what you are 
former betrothed, and it would have been | singing is tuo sorrowful. Satan take ex- 
to commit a crime to recognize in a single | pression fer to-day lay us rather some- 
feature of ber face her to whom in the past | ubing right lively, suitable for dancing, 

| whilet L lead Madame Chebe in a waits.” 
Aud now it was she who tekd hina thal * Kisler, Kisler, are you mad? My ewon- 


in-law!" 
“ Come, come, mother, you must—hop!" 
Heavily, around the walks, he drew, in 


} an automatic Waltz a siz temps, a true waltz 
It wae one of wee spring days, full of) of Vaucanson, his mother-in-law out of 
fever and of sun, w which the vapor of past 
rains gives « softness, a strange melancholy | 
The air was mild, perfumed with fresh 
flowers which, ov this first warm day, grew 
as strongly fragrant as viviets in a laty's 
Through its lofty windows half 
opened, the place in whi . 
lin all this intoxication of odors. Without, 
Sabbath ergans, distant calls 


breath, who stopped at each step to restore 
to their habitual order the untied strings of 
her cap and the lace of ber shawl, her 


| beautiful shaw! of Sidonie’s wedding. 


He was drunk with joy, this poor Risler. 

For Franta, this was a long and never to 
be forgouen day of anguish. Carriage ride, 
trip on the water, lunch on the grass on the 
lle des Ravageurs, they did not him a 
single one the charms of ; and 
all the time, in the bot sun of the highway, 
in the reflection ef the waves, he was forved 
to laugh, gossip, tell of his voy talk of 
the Isthmus Sues, of the w ander. 
taken, hear the secret complaints of M. 
Chebe always furious inet his childrea, 
the details of his br concerning the 


nti Rotary, my dear Frants, 
Seay ead Godaengnl Sidonie lef these 
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mg we directly at her, 
of ber pans! 
blue, Ube of her robe. 
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the horess. 
around C) them, a if 
drawn in the w of Ubeir . 

Sidonie reaembled those . She 
herself have thus driven George's 
carriage ; for Frante was in George's car 
riage. He had drunk George's wine. All 
the lusury that the family enjoyed came 
from (eorge. 

It was shamefui, revoltir Iie had 
wished to ery out so to hie brother. It was 


hie duty, having come expressly for that 
me. lhut be bad ne the ogummye. 

Ab, the annie oA 

In the evening after @teher, tn the salon 
open to the fresh air of the river, Risler 
anked Wie wife to sing. He desired that she 
should show to Franta all ber new talents, 

Lasviug Upon the piane, dome nade 
eaciles With a sad air, whit Maflame 
De okame ca shaking ber long cus la. 

“Tht I know nothing. What do you 
Pant the to sing ?* 

Bhe, bowewer, finally decided for here lf. 
Dale, disenchanted, flown away above 
things, in the trembling light of the wax 
eandh« which & emed to burn eo 
fagrant were the tiiece aud the hyacinth: 
of the warden, «lL began a Creolg song very 
~pular in Louisiana amt which Madame 
Awad herself bac tranec:ibed for the voloe 
mid Cle pote: 


Paue pet! Mam eatie Zin' 
(eet | ernou, Vameou qul teour.e le tea IL” 


Atel in telling the history of that unhappy 
little Zins who padewione had clriven to mad- 
vem, Sidonte had just the alrof a leve-sick 
girl, With what touching expression, what 
ery of wounded love she took up that refrain 
melancholy aid so eft to hear in the in 
fa Wile patois Af the colonies 


("es lameouw lanoug tourne lea bee a tl 


He aleo had enough to drive hin mad, 
the unhappy judge 

But no! The «tren had Ubchosen her 
romance At the name alone of Mam zelle 
Zisi, Frans found himself transported all 
at once to @ sorrowful chamber of the 
Marais, very for from the salon of Sidonle, 
and the pity of bis heart called up the Image 
of that litth Desiree Delobelle who had 
lowed him for slong. Upto fifteen years 
of age; they lad ouly called her Ziree or 
Ziai, and she was truly the “pauy’ petit 
Ziel” of the Creole song, the lover always 
forsaken, always faithful. The other had 
need to sing now, Franta vo longer heard 
her, no lounger saw her. Tle was away 
twelde the great armchair, upon the little 
low seat on which he had watched so often 
whilst awaiting the father. Yos, safety was 
there for him, nowhere else than there, He 


must take the lowe of that child, 
throw himself Ractenonsts before her, say 
to her: “Take me-—eare me!" And who 


knew? She loved him so much. lerhaps 
she would save him, would cure him of his 
culpable pasaioa. 

« pee ee gee pring demanded Kis- 
ler, seeing his brother precipitately, as 
soon as the last Qourish was ended. 

“I must returo—it is late.” 

“How! You will not sleep here? 
your chamber |e ready.” 

“All ready,” added Sidonle with a singu 
jar look 

He excused himeeif excitedly, His pree 
ence in Maris was indispensable for certain 
very important missions with which the 
Company had charged him. They strove 
@till retain him, until be was already in 
the aniechamber, had traversed the garden 
in the moonlight, and, among all the noises 
of had started for the depot on a 
rua. 

When he had gone, Risler ascended to 
hie chamber, Sidoule and Madame Dobson 
lingered at the windows of the salon. ‘The 
music of the neighboring Casino came to 
them with the “Oheg” of the bargemen aud 
the sound of the dances like a tambourine 
movement rhythmical and hollow. : 

“He will give us trouble !" sail Madame 
Dobeon 

“Oh, I have checkinated him !" responded 
Bidenie; “but | must be careful. I shall 
be closely watched now. He is so jealous 
I shal! write to Cazabon! not to come any 
more for some time; and tomorrow morn- 
ing, you must tell George to gv spend fileen 
days a Navigny.” 


ill 
“PAUY PRTIT MAM RELI Rigi.” 


Oh, but Desiree was happy! 

Frania came every day to seat himeeclf at 
her fect as in the old times upon the little 
low chair, and it was no longer to talk to 
ber of Sidonie 

In the morning, as soon as she went to 
work, she saw the door half ey molly : 
“Good day, Mam selle Ziai.” He always 
called her thus now, by her little girl name, 
and how prettily too be said: “(rood day, 
Mam'erlle Zini!” 

In the evening, they waited for the 
“ father" together, and whilst ahe worked, 
he made her tremble with the recital of his 


But 


wr 
> iy is the maiter with you? You are 
ho bonger the same creature 


a8 formerly with- 
out ceasing fastened in her arm-chair with 
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chat among themerives ani | to her eyes. The belle which sounded, the 
meditations | polses 


 — toe by her lengt hily art de- 


| added the good man, carried « 





I 
Parts mounting already frum the | 


| the cheeks of the ema!!! oval 
dratame, ali the of that excr;iional 


The evening befare, Franta had tr: 
ber 1, a little parasol with em iy 
with that, she bad arraneed 
tol les neat bat very simple, as became 
apo tofirm one whe wished t pane 


without being seen, And it bb 
cp any thes OD poor liuwle infirm be 
cha: 


saing 
Al nine o@ledk to the 





Firwmts 
arrived with a carriage for the sy, 6d as ww piugile, thelr voices were 
turned | ceuded to fud b's ques. Mam 


degx ded euquettiehly all alone, leauing 


day a singular look, at once tigidend reso 
lute, tender and solemn, and from the 
threw a word, a sad | pavements of the streets, the dressit: up for | fashion alone in which the littl low chair 
Dobson, and Franta, | sunday —that fete of the poor-—which 





le Zia | 
stile trifle nearer to the 
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was put beside the great anu-chair, the great 
anin-chair comprebended that 

secret was abgut to be contided to it, and it 
srepected somewhat what it was. The con- 
yuestion tegen af firs with indifferent 
Works which were interrupied at each in- 
Gani long periods of s.lenea, as when 


a very grave 


nm oe at acl station to take 
breath toe ards the ew! of the trip. 

“~The fe flor 1-day.” 

“Oh, wary 


r 
“Our boug eet still keeps ite ° 
Uh. very well '" det. oa 
A’ d te merely proneounci: veords: 
by Uses 


Bialig te Hite how chatr Wae ndwn 


arvo-chair ; 


upon the » without hesitation. 
other Delobefitcane belied her, watch | and ng at each oaher, their hands inter- 
ing over ber; ag@ the illustrious actor, his lacad, the two young people called each 
overcoat upon his arm, went down before | other softly, slowly, by name: 
them with young Higher te open the coach “Deairee,” 
dour ba rants? . 
OL, Ge Glen ti tarriage ride, the fine! At (het moment there came a knock a 
country, the beautiful river, the handsome | the door, 
trees! it was the little, disereet knock of a finely 
No need to ask ber wheré it was; De | gloved hand which feared to soil itself with | 


offer never knew. 
Ge sun @a more trilliagt in thet place 
han, any there chee, Ue birds more gay, the 
wools more profound; and she told the 
da vebbed 

When very «mall, she had had sometimes 
each Quel op naw and of low copay 
fronmhaies. Hut later, @onstant . 
poverty, that sedentary life, so grateful w 
tafirm people, had held her as if nailed in 
the old quarter of Paris Usat she inhabited, 
and of which the lofty roofs, the windews 
with tron balconies, the manufactory chim- 
neys, glaring with the red of thelr new 
bricks upon the black walle of historic ho 
tele, had made fur ber « horison always 
alike and sufficient. For a long time 
she had in fet known no more of 
except the ropeweeds of her wi 
more of trees except the acacias of 
mont manufactory dimly seeo from 


the smoke. 
Therefore, what swelled her 
country 


when she found herself in the 
lirightened up with all ber 
with her revived youth, she went from 
astonishment to astonish 
her hands, uttering erage ay | 
and the outbursts of her innocent 
curtosity dinguised the hesitation of 
step. VPositively, that did not 

elf toe much, Besides, “Frants 
always there, ready to sustain hep, to 
her hie hand to help her over the 
aint #0 eager, bis eyes so tender, 
marvehus day like @ 
The great blue sky floating ¥ 


aineny the branches, those | of un- 
derwood, which stretch out af the foot of 


up tee 


That 


lit 


the flower grow straighter 
where the gilded mosses seem 
shine at the trunks of oaks, 
prise of Lhe gladea, all, even to the lassitude 
of a day of walking in the 
lighted and « her. 
Towards evening, when 
of Uhe forest, she saw—in the 
-the white roads scattered about the 
try, the river like a 
the distance, at the 


ory, all that 
with love and with J 
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never, never more, Would she see it agai 
The bowquet which the little lame girl 
had brought back from that charming prome- 


nade perfumed ber chamber for 
There was mixed in it among the hyaci 


2 
¥? 


the violeta, the white thorn, a host of little 

hameloas flowers, those Gowers of the 

which flying seeds cause to a little 

every where on the edges of highways. 

in regarding these slender coronm pale 

blue, | reese, all those shades so| For month 

delicate which the flowers invented before | letter, a month in which she put io 

the colorista, mauy times during those Operation all her faecinations and her tricks 

eight days, Desiree took ber prome- | & lead her brother-in-law to this explosion 

nade. "The violets led to her the | Of written passion. She had had trouble to 

little tuft of moe from which ghe picked | sccomplish it. 18 was not enay 

them, searched for umier the _—_ te crime an howsst and like 

ing ber Gfuger in those of Frama. thes of Frants : in 

ereai water-dowe:s had ey oy from ee Oe . 

the brink of a ditch all moist from the cause, 

winter rains, aud to reach them, ehe bad Ube end ms almost diecour 

leaned heavily upow Frants’s afm All| aged. whe believed him entirely 

theae remembrances came back to her as os in at ates hae 

she toiled. During this time, the sunlight, and he was all ready to Jy, w 

which entered he open window, made SS 

the feathers of the birds sparkle. Hence what triumph for her, when thie iet- 

youth, songs, pe: fumes bad Lransfigured ter was delivered to : 

sad work-room of the fifth flat, and Desiree | Dobeon was there. She had arrived, 

said seriously to Mother Delobelle, as she | Charged with the complaints of George who 

smelled her friend's bouquet } fretted afar from lie mistress and to 
“Have you noticed, mother, how nice the be uneasy about that brother-in-law more 

Gowers smell this year?” ary cr more than a husband. 
And Frantz too began to be under the} “ l the poor dear the pour dear! 

spell. Litile by litthe Mam 'selle Zisi took | 8d the sentimental American ;” if you 

possession of his heart and drove Out 6ven the could only see how u a. ait wn 


remembrance of Sidonie. It le true that 
the jucige did all he could to effet that, At 
all hours of the day he was Desire, 
and chung to ber like achild. Mever once 
had he dared to return to Asnieres. The 
vther still caused him too much fear. 
“Come once and a while to our house— 
Sidonie implores you,” said the good Risler 





peared, beautiful, 


Zizi, to embrace her in passing. 
. Cee ged abe had i. 
. momed Lo astoniah hes | , 
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She could enly say that | the leas contact. 
“Come in!” said Depiree with a stight 

Morement of impatienes, and Bidunle ap P righ os 
soquettish And good- | res) muscle, 


Din had some to eee her bitile 


eflusions, caresses, kindly talks about 

tines, she wished to map hg 
the lodgings of the 

' amuse her in reviving 


That 
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to him from time to time, when he called | blonde complexion. 


on him at the manufactory. But Frantz | 


persevered, urged all kinds of business to |! bervelf very williugly to this going and | sysiem, it is pleasant on the other hand to , 
re, Lis youngand pretty | remember that this can be attained by most | 
had vever either written or received } of us by a course of carefully regulated | 
also that the custom | ling. 


continually pat off his visit until the mor- | 
row. This was easy with Kisler, more than 


coming of love- 
| Dobson 


Lhe strangest thing was that whilst lend- 


ever occupied with his printing preas, the | ® siigle eve on her own account. 


manufacture of which he was about to com. | 
me nce. 


Darts, a0 amorous 


his brother's office, old Sigtamond watched | ful to ber dove-cute and oooed only for | 
for him in Ube passage and took a few steps | Se Cuuragement, 


with him in the open air, in great 

bis pen 
hand. He posted the your 
affairs of the man 


wan ou the 
some tim: 


things had the air of mov better. 
. George came regularty to his and 
returned to sleep every at Savigny. 


ed we more bills at the count- 


taglcens It appeared even that the Mad- | that be may 
als 


h umphant. 
“You see, my boy, that 1 did well to in- | 
form you. Your arrival has sufficed to put | 
everything in order. “Tie all the same, 

by abit, 


“Lis all the same—i have no cx 
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drugget 
and hie penknife in bis ‘er, 


That's all 
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When Sidome had shown her Franta's 
Madame Du -beou asked : 

* What are you 
“Tis done. | have replied yes "” 
“How! Will you run away with tha 
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ON HEALTHY EXERCI 


BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 
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To-morrow is the blessed Christmas 
eather | and ic shall be the day of thy becrothal 
sooner, however, has the sug 
the loch,” and the day's work is 
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—ecem the only things which make the 
physical tie that, as naturalists tell us, 
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le power of loving is a 

inal power of resembling; for hearty 
alty and fidelity cannot exist without 
commubity of nature, however. - 
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pression of the divine organ of crea- 


Professor Ris- | Uinct im; 
tion on the mind. If adumb creature can 
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. In these you have only to 
mind that the minute or ultimate fi 
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“ What have! done now?” 
for that of the nerves 
which supply :bem with stimulus to action. 
The action of a muscle is to contract; in a | eu a letter w 
state of contraction each individual fibre of 
the muscle is shortened, and beir 
ened is thickened, and the ends of the mus- 
cle are consequently drawn more closely 


Now, to produce a health 
muscle, three things are re- me what the 





A SAD CASE. 


The uncertaiaty of human affairs bas a 
remarkable illustration in the case of James 
H. Elmore, at one time a wealth 


short- fessor did not auswer the letter. 


hao of ceabinieuan 


Aennchen, and she will tell 
letter means.” 


excitement became interested in the cele- 





‘the one band we know that goud health is!“ Come in, Frita,” ezied Aennochen from 
conjngate with a well-conditioned muscular | the house. 

“| have brought thee a pipe, Frita, the 
loveliest blue and gold, with a fair girl's 


painted ou it, it to be thy heart's dar- 


A slender figure darted from the house, | 
, beyond « doult, to tend to | and dashed the pipe to the ground, where it | 


not his gifts, my brother ; he is 


“ Dishonest! Aennchen! Dishonest !" But 
no further in his 


h 


perty wor Cage yh up. 
Was stricken w para) > his 
died, and on the fame wed. 


bodily exercise; and 
Always en roule beteven Asnieres a:d | of taking judicious daily exercise has 


i 


under her wing, | heen prove: 
Each time that Franta descended from | ‘lie singular carrier pigeon remained faith- | longevity. 

Let me endeavor, then, in a few 
| explain to the reader what the 
healthful beneficial exercise really are. 

resalts from exercise, the Herr Professor got 

things we must always speech. Aeunchen drew Fritz 
| house, and the door was closed; and Herr 
| Honorat Kittermann went sorrow fully home 
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Exercise must be taken in moderation, 
some considerable time. | ward. 
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“this they call une femme du monde! 
The little 
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BY 7. BEskuERES 
if all our lives were one broad . 
clear, unclouded, 

er were smooth and fair, 


none were sick and none were sad, 
If nat service could we renier? 


if we were alw lad, 
. ay ke & could we Lonnon. 
jeat ministration, 


marth would grow cold, and mise indeed 


i foorrow never claimed ak ee 


Ane Overy write onévane ° 
Patience woukl die, and depart— 
Life would be disenchanted. 


And in Heaven ta no more night, 
In Fira ven is no more sorrow | 
nimagined new 
*y'reah grace from pain will borrow— 
As the poor seed a nd 
Seeks its true life above 


= 


A DREAM 
SPRING. 
Pen frm mn of dnt 


Eventne Post. 


—_——— - —— 


(This ery war commenced in Ne. @, Vol. 
6 Rack numbers can always be obtained). 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“1 am sorry that | have given my almehs 
a 


which showed frequent practice. 

My perplexity may well be } ned, 
although it was not ived by her. Now 
and then she smiled kindly at me or at Ma- 
hommed Effendi, who almost devoured her 
with his big, staring black eyes, but she did 


not apeak a word and i if ahe had, her 
voice would have been just in the noise 
Unele Blunt and the two men, one at the 
piano, the other with the animals, were 


making. 
lL remarked above that nothi in this 


house should ise me, 

ing o— = upon the soft cushions 

1 become a silent spectator of the dissolute, 

senseless pursuits of those three, alth« 1 
on 


w 
to Uncle Blunt, and how quickly she 

> feeb by ito 
That was the rea- 
gon why Margot was so reserved in ber com- 
: about Adda, and this is what in 


negro boy interrupted my 
Between his palms he caisied in 
pal Oriental fasion & fe trestle of alve 
Giligree supporting a small cup, con 
tained sweet coffee. bowed and 
ting the on an ottoman at my side, 
{o hantled me the chibouque with the golden 
Turkish tobacco, laid on the paste &nd 
it. 


Il drank the coffee and begau to smoke. 
The paste was strongly tinctured with 
opium. So the honorable Uncle Blunt 
smoked opium sometimes and bad also 
taught his beautiful wife to like this poison 
to some degree. Thence her eyes shining 
as if with intoxication, hence, Uncle Blunt's 
flaccid, id features and this peculiar 
narcotic , that filled the whole room, 
affecting my senses sostrongly, hence finally 
this senseless merriment. 

I really shrink from describing the absurd 
these were doing; at 

delighted. I should be 
charged with exaggeratiou—for they are be- 


1 began to fee] very ill, an impatience, a 

me, which I could scarcely re- 
Suddenly I rose and took my ha’. 
looked at me with astonish- 


my time-——.,” 1 began hesi- | 


rly. 
“Don't speak of time, is it pomible that 
you want to leave us?” she interrupted 


@agerly and reproachfully, and she rose 
quickly from Ler divan to take the hat frum 





ith she summoned assistance 
from her who, moving with dift- 
eulty left bis cushi and ad d with 


“Oh, we do not let you go—by Allah and 
he stammered, skipping to 


. 
4 
& 
F 


one dizzy. Among all those people | really | 
ue with you and yet we have 
pmn yan a i ab 
Abruptly turni open ’ 
aed aantely : 

“Salem aleikum, Salem alet- 
kum, au revoir at dinner! no silly 
tricks in my absence.” 





room. 
l opened the window to let in the 
alr and sank into a fauteuil. My 
dropped heavily into my band. | was sick 
at heart. | hard to imagine that al 
but a farce, a dream, a de- 
lusion, yet wi suceess. IL telt as if l 
were in a lunatic asylum. 

Vv, how cruel it was to send me 
bee! But my indignation overcame my 
grief. 


What an abominable fool and good-for- 
nothing was this Uncle Blunt! luto what 
ashape had he molded tha: suft wax which 
was intrusted to him. How could he recon- 
cile bimself to the degradation of his beau- 
tiful young wife, drag ber into the dust, 
confuse her conceptions of propriety and 
impropriety, till she had ov 
barriers of noble womanhood and decency. 
And all this merely for pastime, to indulge 
his silly vanity ! 

I had known for a long time that Adda 
was without depth, without character, voth- 
ing but a superticial, indolent being; but 
would not the heart of any one bleed to see 
this beautiful creature under such care, to 
know, that she siood on such slippery, dan- 

ground! Was it not Inevitable in 

that Adda should stumble and fall at 
last into the abyss, so temptingly covered 
with flowers! Did not her own husband 
drive her to it? 

“There, | am beck n”—(1 started 
from my painful “I to 

you better now!” Adda exclaimed, 
gayly reentering the room and familiarly 
taking a seat by my side. 

Her eyes tor a compliment. My 
Gualy, tapeajoooed to ber uaverangs 
ently to vantage. 
coshapers, fatoned ‘onty’ by 0 Fett; Kasof 

eo ouly a belt ; 
folds lightly euveloped her beautiful form 
and terminated 1 


and make her look more charm- 
ing now ever. 
“ite irresidtible, sensual teeuty, in part, 
perplexed me ; every man would have been 
momentarily subject to its power. 
After a few seconds, when she bad suffi- 
ciently enjoyed the effect of her charms, 
she . 


“Kal mon ami, you feel better now, 
n'est ce pas With a deep sigh, and 
looking at me in a peculiar manner, 
took my haud. “O, bow glad | am, Charles, 
to havé you back again after so long a sep 
armion. How much | have to tell you !” 

Speaking thus, she leaned her head on 
my shoulder, I wy dared to breathe, 
and silently titted it. Her voice gradu- 
ally grew softer aud more enticing, her eyes 
shone with a mwist, passionate p ba ony 
that I had neve? before observed. 

“Charles,” she went on, “how | it is 
since we—certainly you recollect the - 
tiful house in Dresden, do you not? We 
were only children then, dou't you think 
so? Butyou were —— » grave; bow 
often you blamed me for being so imprudent. 
Do you still remember the movulight even- 
ings when we two —— up fog Bd 
the u ? and dear auuty net 
the aned geod of the exquisite lecture 

ou were reading me? Then, when on my 
birthday we stood on that rook in the Cark- 


this 


ness of ni all alone by the railing, and 
you k me, monami! O, how roman- 
tic that was! Our fate offen proves so 


different from what we dreamed—life treats 
us 80 maliciously sometimes !” 

Man proposes, God disposes 

“Directly afler you feil so very ill, and | 
became Mrs. Blunt—Aelas! You do not 
know how much | have suffered |” 

Without a word or motion, but with pal- 
pitating heart, | listened to her. 

“By the way, Charles, you do uot really 
think me happy? 0, mon Diew! | am 
not and never was. A young wife with 
such an old husband ; It is really « shame ! 
A thing like that should not be allowed.” 

Again she sighed, and in silence leaned 
on my shoulder, playing mechanically with 
my “Don't you thfk that M. 
Biunt has growu old ?” she said, raising her- 
self, “his health is affected; he is fast fail- 
ing—I ought to know that! But why do 
you look at me so, mon amif Ah, | know 
very weil, you waut to scold me again. l’er- 
bape are right; scold me, do sould me, 
Cc but pray donut think me worse 
than | am—you can not think badly of me, 
you shall not, you must not do it!” 

Then this phrase, this single one was not 
forgotten by ber! Just so she spoke to me in 
Dresden—when she was yet the rusy Adda, 
when | loved ber. I do not know why it 
Was that the words of this soulless, frivolous 
creature moved me so deeply, however, 
tears came into my =— I turned slowly 
towards ber. She scarecly perceived 
that my eyes were upon ber, when she 
pressed me to ber bosum in « pamionale 
embrace. 

“Charles, dear, precious Uharles!" she 
whispered’ in my ear. “See, Charles, | 
love, | loved none but you. Uh, do be- 
lieve me! 1 will be thine, now,—always. 
Tell me what I shall do! You see, Blunt 
is old; we are both still young. Think 
Charles! de not look away! You know 
they all urged me, aud [—I was sw young 
then—a child! Finally | yielded, tut by 
all that is holy, I loved you; you alone! | 
will be thine, Charles!” 

She clung to me and kissed me with pas 
sionate ardor. | felt as if ber lips burned 
me. levdured it. | sat there cold, terri- 
fied, as ifa viper was twining around me 
and gazed into an abyss. My heart ceased 
to beat. | was actually paralyzed for sume 
minutes, wy museles, my feet refused ser- 
vice. Finally | gained strength to free my- 
self from the embrace of that unfortunate 
woman. | sprang up, pushed her back and 
fled away as if chased by furies. 

Miserable, degraded being | 

Breathlessly running, | reached Margit, 
who was startled at my appearance. in a 
fearful state of excitement | eried : 

“Ask what you will, but not that | shou id 
ever see that womai. again!” 





i have vever since seen Mrs. Blunt. 

. *. . . . . . . 

A few weeks after Margot and | aed 
brated our betrothal ip asmal! circle of in- | 
timate friends, and at Christmas | took my 
young wife to Germany. 

‘Two years bave passed si ner. ' 

Unele Biunt died of indigestion, having 

dered most of his fortune. Aunt 





| Chevalier wrote to us that Mr. Howard had | 


made another offer to Adda and that ste | 

d to bec his wife. They mar- | 
ried before their year of mourning warover | 
and are now living on their estates in Sevt- | 


land 

The rumor was, the sunt added, that | 
Adda, by command of her jealous husband, | 
could wear only dark, high-necked dresses, | 
like a Chatelaine of the fourteenth century, 
and that she had, with surprising quickness 
exchanged the light habits of « Parisian | 





| per 


Somme du monde for the strict manners of a 
Seoteh lewoman; yes, her report closed, 
she [net the si dou, that the 
belle Muscoviie would in a few months fee! 
quite Puritapically inctined, if ber hus- 
band, the severe Mr. Howard, dictated eo, 
—-bsipendeare cabetnereeeemmare a8 

smiled in reading this passage, 
but I felt a sad, almost painful emotion. 
“Poor Adda,” | said to myself; “beauti- 
ful, inconstant as a wave, where will the 
storma of life drive thee ?” 


The dream of my youth, a faded leaf, 
winter-killed and blown away by the 
wind, but I am happy, for argt is 
mine. 

THE END. 


MI8S CAMERON'S LAST CHANCE 


BY OLIVE BELLI. 


Arthur Rochester was what the fashion- 
able world called a “great catch.” His 
family was one of the oldest and wealthiest 
in county, his blood the regular 
trician blue, and his character for morality 
and honor was said to be spotless. 

Added to this, Mr. Rochester was the 
owner of a handsome face, a suave tongue, 
and a genial blitheness of manner, that won 
him hosts of friends, Match-making mam- 
ma's surfeited him with heavy dinners, and 
despairing belles practiced their arts on him 
in vain ; Mr. Rochester seemed to have 
the power to elude the most delusive nets, 
without making the fair anglers his ene- 
mies. 


Rumor, however, was*busy over his at- 


matter of course, the young people were 
often thrown into each dher's society. 

Belle Cameron was not uae 
beauty. She possessed a pure ~and- 
white complexion—a flower face, many 
called it—a profusion of soft yellow hair, 
and a pair of sparkling pale blue eyes, that 
lacked the expression that give so many 
faces a charm peeuliar to themselves. 

Arthur ae fancied himaclf a 
thorough judge character, and Helle 
Cameron's flower-like face, was to him but 
a type of that inner beauty, which be fan- 
cled must be inberent.in every woman's 
nature. He held the sek in chivalrous ¢s- 
teem—that is, the more gifted portion of 
the sex—and could not imagine how any 
creature with all the outer attributes of 
loveliness, could be otherwise than spotless 
within. 

His attentions to Miss Cameron became 
so marked that they were often the subject 
of comment in Mr. Cameron's home, rm. 
Cameron for reasons best known to herself, 
was extremely anxious to see her daughter 
well settled in life. She urged Belle to en- 
courage him. 

“Enee him?” yawned Belle, who 
had low down to a late breakfast in a 
soiled pink we and ragged curl-papers. 

“How much — I go unless I 
boldly propose to him 

Mrs. Cameron laughed softly. 

“You will have to precipitate matters in 
some way, Belle.” 

“Why, mamma?" 

“Your father’s business affairs are grow- 
ing more complicated every day. 1 do not 
see how he got into such s muddle!” 
growled Mrs. Cameron—a mature 
of Belle—who never gave prosy John Cam- 
eron credit for more than average intelli- 
gence. 

“Smarter men than get into mud- 
dies,” said Belle resentfully, whose temper 
illy corresponded with the innocent purity 
of her face and who was just in the mood to 
declare a black crow white 

“VYes—yes,” sail Mre. Cameron in a 
scfter tone, “we all know he could not help 
it, but it's dene; and if you de net cateh a 
husband this season you will have to do 
without.” 

“Give me time, mamma,” smiled Helle, 
lazily sipping her coffee. <1 do not fancy 
a life of single blewediness and beggary, 
and I think [| undermtand Mr. Kochester's 
weakness well enough to catch him.” 

A cat-like glitter came into the blue eyes, 
and Mra. Cameron mniled sati:tically 


“He despises shame of all kinds,” 
she said, with # cautious look at her 
daughter. 


“1 know it, mamma.” 
“And adores children.” 
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in assisting Nell to arrange the Sowers in 
the costly vases. 

“Nellie is such a thoughtful child,” she 
sald aweetly, whose face expressed the 
amazement she felt. “Nellie, dear, go out 
for a romp.” 

“A what?” 

“A play on the lawn—you stupid dear,” 
Helle’s laugh rang out clear and musical, 
as she gently pushed Nell through the open 
door. 

“Gracious |" came back in a muffled un- 
dertone, as Nellie Verner disappeared, “she 
has got good awful sudden.” 

Belle Gushed and bit her lip with vexa.- 
tion, as she glanced slyly at Rochester's im- 
passive face, He looked as innocent and 
confiding as an infant, however, and talked 
long end cornestiy to Belle for his faith in 
her was boundless. 

Hitherte, Mr. Rochester had let no 
thou, hts of love ruffle the placidity of bis 
friendship with Belle Cameron. True he 
did admire ber above all others—a woman 
whose sensitive nature would revolt at any. 
thing cruel, unjust, or deceitful, and 
whose disposition was a charming com- 


pound of amiability and good common 
sense. 
Hut on this jeular morning, Helle 


looked so bright and bewitching in the deli- 
cate robes that rivaled the rosebloom on her 
smooth cheeks, and spoke so kindly and 
considerately of the littl orphan, Helle 
Verner, that he fancied he might one da 
cherish her with a deeper feeling than friend- 
ship, and drew a rapid mental sketch of the 
happiness that would beautify hia life, 
should he place this graceful and refined 
young girl at the head of his household, 

Yet in spite of Belle's smiles and blushes, 
he withheld the words that were to set the 
seal of misery or ness on his future 
life, and contented himeelf by ending his 
call with a few flattering words that set 
Helle's expectant heart into a flutter of hope. 
Weeks rolled on, and unexpected affairs 

Mr. Rochester absent in a distant city. 
le was ina fever of dread and r, 
for ber father's business affairs were daily 
ing more T 
not soften Belle's temper any, but rather 
added something to its 
pouted, scolded, and alternately, 
and contrived to make’ herself and family 
miserable. 

“Belle,” said her mother one evening, 
“have you heard the news ?” 

“What news?” Helle looked up from the 
book she was moping over, saw her 
mother's placid face considerably 
troubled. “Y know Mr. Rochester has 
been absent for a few weeks?” 

“Yes.” Belle looked interested, 

“Well, he returned this morning, and 
brought with him—" 

“A wife,” interrupted Belle, with a ner 

vous cry. 
“No, thank goodness! Not a wife, but 
two orphans—the children of some penniless 
relative, to make you miserable for life.” 
Mrs. Cameron spoke as if Helle's marriage 
was an assured fact, utter oblivious that 
Nell Verner's sharp cars were greedily 
taking in ber words. 

“Don't fret about me, mamma,” Helle 
said withasneer, “When! marry Koch- 
ester, his poor relations will never trouble 
my of mind.” 

“But he has adopted them—two little 
girls,” sighed Mrs. Cameron. 

“What of thet? He will have to find 
some other home for them. I would not 
tolerate them.” 

“Do go and dreas, Belle,” said Mrs. Cam- 
eron, with a glance at ber daughter's untidy 


la, “he will be sure & call this even- 
type “iu. asose lazily, and gazed down the 
Cheat 


loug elin-shaded parated her 
own home from the Kochester mansion. 
She could see its tall white chimneys, loom- 
ing up to the opaline evening sky, see the 

te dancing hither and thither, as the 
servants lit up the =~ old rooms, and 
hear bursta of childish laughter behind the 
vines that sheltered the wide porticus, And 
he: heart grew strangely hard and bitter 
towards the children she had never seen, as 
she went slowly up Ww her room, 

“Some men have queer bobbies,” she 
muttered, in a pettish way. “Love of chil 
dren ie one of Lochester’s strongest; but 
IV soon cure him of that.” 

A few monmwists later Nell Veruer's selfish 
black eyes lit up with a gleam of mingled 
Kladiuess and Wiumph, a Mr. Kochester 





| tame leisurely down Lhe elin-shaded avenue 


“While I despise them,” said Helle, with | 


a lazy laugh. 

“He has ouly lo witness your treatment 
of little Nell to tind that out,” | 
Cameron, whose mitd was about as tender 
as her mind was shallow 

The object of the latter remark entered 
the room at that moment. A slender girl of 
twelve, tall of her age, with a sharp, dark 
face, and large black —_ that met Heile's 
orbs of blue unflinehingly. 

“Nell,” began Miss Cameron; “go up to 
my room and put away my jewels—mind, 
don't pocket any——" 

“I'm not a thief! put in Nell, with a 
flash of her black eyes 

“Then fill the parlor vases with fresh 
flowers—roses and lilies, Mr. Rochester 
thinks they typify my modesty and purity" 
said Helle with a satirical laugh. 

“You're more like « thistle" said Nel! 
in @ low tone, slowly backing out of the 
route. 

“You young rebel !" cried Belle, making 
a dash at the child with a butter knife, “11! 
teach you how to talk to me.” 

Nell eluded the blow and skipped upstair 
with « laugh that set Miss Helles nerves ly 
quivering. 

“How Uvat child does provoke me'" she 
said, as she seated herself at the table i 
do not see what iniuced papa t give ber « 
home." 

“You wouldnt faucy your own comme. in 
the almshouse, would you? Her mother 
was all the sister your father had.” 

“She might have had more seuse than 
t marry 4 beuger and leave ber child « 
burden to us,” grumbled Helle. | 
cannot bear to have her about; she's dan 
gerous.” 

“Yea, Nelli has a bad habit of speakiny 
the truth,” said Mra, Cameron, going to « 
window that overlooked the lawn 

“Why, Belle,” she exciaimed in conster 
nation: there she is, talking to Arthur 
Rochester. 

Helie Cameron gave tie cruple on te 
lawn a glance of mute dismay, then ted up 
to ber room to dress for Mr. Hochesters 
rather premature imeriing call 

“If Nell should happen lo expose me’ 
she murmured, as sie dressed her yellow 
hair in « fatter of wervousdread. “i think 
1 will be more genithe woth Che litthe sngerate 
in future. ‘There is no telling what harm 
spe might do me.” 

Half an hour later she floated inte the 
jor arrayed like a fairy let lovee from the 
land of the Peri’s. Her pale pink robes, a 
shade deeper than the tea roses in ber yrl 
low braids, were a marvel of simplicity and 
taste, and the expression of ber delicately 
tinted face would have dove credit w au 
angel. She found Mr. Kochester engaged 








He was thinking of Helle Camenon, and 
of the pleased look that would come into 
her sky-blue eyes when he would ask her to 
ll a mether'’s place to the littl orphans 
Drovidence bad thrown in his way. She 
was good, pure, and gentle, le theme 
just the woman to rear children in the nur 
ture and admenition of the Lard, and he 


aughed Mrs | had promised their own dying mother that 


her children should be given « training and 
education, that would be @ safeguard ww 
them, amd should they be cast on the clarity 
of leas kindly hearts than his own 

“Oh, Mr. Kochester | 

Little Nellie Verner’s claw like fingers 
clasped his, a be reached ber hiding-place, 


jand rather abruptly broke up his pleasant 
| train of Urought 


“Why Nellie!” He laid his haud on Uv 
black bead. “What brouget you out in Ue 
dampues ”" 

For « heavy dew was falling, and te 
twilight was growing purplish 

“You have (wo little girls at your house 7” 
questioned Nellie, looking eagerly in bis 
pleasant far 

“Yes, two dear children 
kuow?” 

“Auut Amelia told Helle you had brought 
two children bome to make ber miserable 


for life. 


iow did you 


“To make who miserable?” Mr. Koches 
ter eed in amacotne ul “Your Au 
Auwlia’” 

“No sir,” chuckled Nell “eile, ale 


seid wWoen yrs Marre lo her your poot rela 
tiem wouldut trouble ber, ail Uey 
westaledns Leither if ste 
bike shee dees ue 

Mr. Kechestet s anacciument 4s too der 
fur words. Why, le ted never aakeul tle 
girl we marry Linn! 

“Is she unkind te you?” he said slowly 

“She's just hatefil,” said Nell, chasping 
bin Dryers tigiter “Die beats 
she gets mal at you fe tet merry ig bet 
fer vou kuew Lucie Joli's going bo tal 
I'd rather we you dead, Uwugh.’ 

Neilie’s simplicity #4. low real lo be 
true, and Mr. Mocleste: turned away witha 
heavy sigh, Uf snmetling would only oeou 
te verify the child's words ” 

Nelhe had scatmpered back be the lene 
aind Kae hester slowly Dalowed ber, waik 


sped Chem around 


tue whet 


dinder the deep shadow of Che elie 

~Dhere you are al best 
voles say, as Nell crossed the 
“DP liteach youto run of} 4 bew b at diessitiy 
You know | wanted violets for my bau 

Aud Mr. Keehester gazed blankly at the 
sige) ia white whe 
such & Viggo ue sisal lig 

It is needless lo say lielle ( mmeron ® ern! 
inte oblivioneand poverty With the broken 


threshold 


wave tbe liltie orpian 


down old father, who fend Nellie Verner | 


@ youthful but cheering comforter 
_ - -_- 

We have seen a prudent, industrious wif 
retrieve the fortunes of a family, when hes 
bustand pulled at the other end of the rope 


tre levered a elary |. 


FOOD FOR COLD WEATHEK 


Certain dishes are especially adapted for 
cold weather, and at the present season of 
the year We may call attention to some of 
them. First, however, it may not be amiss 
consider ou what general net one 
kind of food te - for hab an 
and another for cold. The first principle is 
to remember that in cold weather, we re 
quire fat, Pat aml grease contain a large 
ee SS and this carbon taken 

into the « t 
animal beat. ee 

‘There ls an old told that many 
years ago, when the streets of London were 
2 a ys the introduc. 

wou ¢ ssien sai in Kagland were 

iu the habit of climbing to the iaaye and 
drinking the 7 it ie also asserted 
Usat in some of the Arctic expeditions the 
sailors have boiled down and eaten the tal- 
low candies. 

Whether these stories are wue or not, 
may be lef an open question, but there is 
no doubt that the food craved fur, was that 
best suited to sustain heat. We all know 
how —— ®& remedy cod-liver off bas 
proved to many lovalids, especial ” 
young chalhdren ; and how teodiia moat 
offen reccommend cod-liver oil to delicate 
persons, to be taken during the winter, and 
left of on the return of warm spring weather, 

Of all winter dishes, perhaps none is so 
suitable for culd weather as thas rather vul- 
yar dish, pea-soup. l'ersons who affect to 
pa gt met should remember that it 


js ouve of Lhe mest variable soups ever made. 
l'oor which really owes almost 
ite whole to the split poas from 


which itis made, is indeed “ sul tor 
eptcures, though & very cheak ena ® hole- 
some form of nourishment for the hungry 
poor. Good peasoup is anexceediigly de- 
lichous compound, and we will describe how 
to | ay it. 
iret ofall, one great advantage of 

soup is that a grasy stock, cmusiy ehne> 
ted to make any other kind of soup, is real 


ly best suited for the purpose, For | 
the water yi whieh « large plece of pichted 
pork has been boiled, or even the greasy 
water in which ham or bacon has beeu 
boiled, is admirably for making 
Pp As « rule, water used for 
lity salt beef, is too salt to be used for 
making soup; however, very offen by suak- 


ing @ piece of salt beef ja fresh for 
twenty-four hours before boiling it, the 
liquor left will be found to be not too salt 
for making pea soup—the cook, of course, 
remembering that no further salt is added. 

We will suppow, therefore, that some 
stock, or rather some 
been left, say in quantity about two quarts. 
1 would here suggest that the water in 
which, say, a piece of fresh silver-side of 
beef has been boiled, should be used again 
to boil & good sised piece of bacon, that 
may be served up bet, with some roast 
fowls, that which is lef forming a cold 
breakfast dish, First of all, take a quart of 
aplit peas, aud put them in — large basin, 
aud let them soak in fresh water for nearly a 
day, & little piece of soda rather bigger than 
& pea being put into the water to render it 
soller, Should any of the peas float on the 
waiter, take them off, and throw them away. 
Neat, strain off the peas, and put them tu 
the greasy stock mentioned, to boil, adding 
w the two quarts of liquor, one good-sized 
head of celery, four good-sized onions, two 
carrots, two turnips, and « little parsley. 
Lat all this botl till the whole is Unnrough. 
ly soft, covasionally skimming the soup, 
taking off that nasty thick fim of fat whieh 
Will sometimes rise to the surface, When 
the peas are thoroughiy soft, strain the 
whole through a wire sieve lute « large 
basin; pick out the stalk of the parsley, 
aud with @ good-sized wooden spoon rub 
the whole through the wire sieve. 

This is che great secret of good soup. Too 
often the cook will not take the trouble to 
sem! the whole through the sieve. It is 
undoubtedly a troublesome affair, and very 
apt lo make the wrist ache. However, the 
result well repays the trouble, and the cook 
generally can call some one lo ber assistance 
take @ turn with the spoon. Lt will alse 
be found advisable every now and then to 
moisten the ingredients in the sieve with 
wane of the liquor that has run through ; 
thin rather helps the process. Now soup 
tmade i this way, in whieh the head of 
eelery, Ue onions, the carrots, the turnips 
are all sent through the sieve, as well as the 
poas, le a very different affair from mrp 
Which has been simply flavored by having 
them boiled in it Indeed, peasoup should 
really be called puree of peas, and when 
Care is laken in ile Composition a very Lice 
puree it is 

Veasoup should, of course, be seut to 
table het, aud a it possesses, like all 
purees, the power of retaining ite beat for 
wine Litne, ik is better adapted for cold 
Wwealler 

Some dried taint and some small pieces 
Of Comated bread should always be sent to 
table with pease ip) or pieces of bread cut 
myuare, the shape of very sinall dice, may be 
fried @ bright golden color in some bet bard 
Lhese pieces of brew), owing to thet being 
Chisper Ubat Gnast, are better mlapted tor all 


arti: hokes, or Dalestioe up, the preoes of 
bread bea dnedon teme blotting paper 
alter trying 
have it well sifted If propertly dried it 
willerumble easily on betty, pitched with 
the tigers, but the only way to avoid the 
maike is to oft it 
iewdy ited th bottles at all good grocer 
aid ap @ stall bettie will last a twelve 
mouth probably, and keep god aluvest for 
ever if well corked, it ts advisable alwaystlo 
have @ berttle it Clee mtune 
AmAle: very exerllen 
weatler ww fish stew 


Mitt cau be tevugtt 


dish for eold 
irish stew hae Ue 


weantiable dish 


Pirst, it retaios the beat 
for @ hong time ™ j 


erly it oolale ae 
siderable amount of fal. « 





 tharetly, wtireh 

wakes 1b a desirable dish ha all acathers, 
HC tm peeteetyly Chee tet courted dish ever 

| wernat tor teatle Phie tet pout for taking 
biish ste ae is tech of tulle First cut off 
teevatly all the fat, the peaen teeing that 
Wiherts tatters os bended the fal swells enorn 
sly What is cut off « hake « 

j aelinety abel mesel pruschelinig aindler . 
waged fer Cold wealle ha a t* 
(Lavine “it grated © te te baie 
tteeut four y tj ‘ ‘ leu 

| tteler whive sind allow tor ee tend for ale 

| i of an ten y thie treats the 

| “a mite « petals ¥ 
eatracted givd all water bela als is far 
trom I omertte Neat slice ape five aru 

' siting them Crowe wise, eo that 
fe cukas tute fall pltetig Dien take « 
“ sek slew puate ‘ eteaiee ie one ls 
au weitetu With es of 
| pertate @ hivns, ahd a «pepper and 
| col heu cover tl witl qt: a theat 
jthe quantity required being abeut three 

p Periteeds Liv tritened!) tek lon of 
macittots sheruled be a te tables tis 1 chops, 

Tand the short benmes at the end of the neck 
sheild, of course, be a eul tinho separat 

jpieews, Again pepper and salt the meai, 


| and cover it over with @ thin layer of shiewd 
| platy aud omion The whole should be 
| packed rather cluse—4. ¢, not much space 
J shoul! be left between the pieces, so that a 


greasy liquor, has | the 


sortect purees, such as puree of Jerusalem |" 


With regard to the mint, take care w | 


fellow big slr prvute in ite favor as a} 


| ative wt 








very little water ackled will be eufficient te 
fll Rhee dar or peek LO “ 
Moutened. water, wo 





something heavy, such as 
weight, on the lid to keep it down, and 


three hours. Be careful, nowever, not to 
let it boil, as that is apt to render the meat 
—_ aS ees off the lid 
ing t Mewing as by so 
you let out the — " 

One very seasonable, and at the 
time delicious, sauce for winter is celery 
tau , and in country houses where 
le grown in the garden, and can be had in 
abundance a little should always be served 
With boiled turkey or boiled fowls, 

Celery sauce will be found to be by far 
the best accompaniment to a boiled wurkey, 
which at the present season of th» 
seems to have that monopoly of one ond of 
the table that the sirloin of beef seems to 
have of the other. 
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c —A goed ration 
crating ine gy pesmi Of 
“a 
of brandy, men ait well 
of the —~ 
| 1 in on 
| and with net . 
Mvectt 
gumining = 
re kab ee te 
m a 
| and the it spend rene 
warmth, 1 was ea A te too . 
Uty of glycerine muat he “eo re 
portion will protong the process of dry 
Gtue von Dampat ue A 
wr ice damp ye eee 
macwratteng Ove of gmat ‘say, 
oad then tothe ports 


the 
i) in the latter way do 
fot tall offte anlop'plocss 


HTOCK For ® ¥ pas 6 
ashin of Soot, one Watton, cold th 


wo lof ealt, a“ heck 
the stove to slowly come toe volt and = 
hotling @ntil the water te hotlet = 
ball, train = to 4 ‘ween 

To mane soup: Po \ahe 


" 
ure, eat while hat 
one week in cold 


Vererrante Gour...Peet reas ate Kat 
large anions, ai puntos “ 
tarwipo, try thoee » hall ry 


then 
olth. Ht realy Uhinty sliced caer emeny 
and ry little tarnt y; wd thom to your + hw 
and stew them jer in the soup. If ap 
greene of a spoouful of toma catsup may 
7. 


Fisn Cnhowpen Take « good baddock. 
codor any other sotid fish three of four 
pennda. clean it well and cut in pleees of three 
hehe square. Place in the bottom of your 
| iy Ave or siz siioes of ot 
in, ar 


brown, then add Uiree onions ali 
fry those brown Remove wetthe from the 
fire. aml place on the onions and the pork « 


lazer of fiah , sprinkle over alittle fared 
alt, hen a layer of pared and stioed 

« layer of Neh and potatoes, Uli the ie 

up Cover with water and let It boll for halt 
anhour Pound eta biscuits or crackers hae 
as inealand pour inte the pot, and, oe 
wid a quartor pintof milk, le it ecald 

aml serve 


A Cupar Plus Puppine._toak some 
driel apples all night, in the morning ehep 
them very fine. Pul « teacupful of them into 
a pint of molasece and pul them upon the 
back of the atove, where they will keep slight 
ly warm foranhouror two. After wid 
to them one cup of chopped suet, one cup of 
water, one cup of a raisina, » pir of 
anit, @ temepoonful of cinnamon, three hell 
pinta of four, and two teaapoonfule of bekt 
wwder Put the flour in iast and ocr all 

mether Woroughly Holl two and « hail 
hours ine bowl ortin pudding mold. This 
may be eaten with wine sauce aml lee very 
so! imitation of a genuine plum padding 


To Coton haown 8 KK writes to the 
Pertand Traweryt § We have used rock 
moss, of lichens, for all wool goote, with 
“reat satisfaction It is simple and a 4 
will color from @ straw ehade, and gold 
brown, to aera! brown This moss le of @ 
peculiar dellcale green lone, its blossome are 
of a decided brown, the eifte thal is atlachead 
to the rock tee light brown, sometimes apt 
sl wilh black, eapeciaily ae i grows eld, it 
ls found on granite ond other rock ledges 
Hest secure! when the air ie damp, ae it 
cleaves more readily We take of Ula mone 
one-third, twothirde clean cold water, ¢lean 
all wool qoute, about enough t abeorh thie 
water when hot, place them together while 
cold, beat elowly aot bot, turn hem nean 
time quite often, to free diem from clouda. If 
artraw shade Is tesiret, lake them out quite 
soon. the wt shades will be acoording to 
Ue length tine hey remain in thedye. The 
leeper the hue the longer they must remain 
When taken out let nem drip dry. and ehre 
thoroughiy iry. place them in « strong soap 
code whe saturates! let them drip dry once 
Yeon wash aml press. if desitabie ” 


i 
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Dr. T. F. Geureud bas acquired « 
repulation as We lewling Cosmetician of he 
Uitte! Mtiates Ihis 
jena fee generally secured him in @ long 
| career fron Ue aeeeulle of he envious, the 
who so often trmwle 
le ated succes of others, But We 
tue kewp Ue wing for ever, 





unquestionsl preeml 


maticnus aod Une eeifish 
one Une baler 
oblest bint ce 





atel escape Ue shed of Urowe who aim UWelr 
shafts for cere Qpertor for unlawM! gain (Mt 
faracter are recent allemypte tele to 
of bie famous 
MAUICAL 


hineel!, ee 


eurh 
letreact from U just fenew 
OnMIENTAL CHP AM AND 
He AtUTIFPIEN tr Gouread 
fs ot s the 


| 
| 


fowls 
biteself aml Ge 


Pt a th pewe i Cheon 
justice to 


for s many years have placet 


ol up 





WE) his peo peration, lo demeounce ia 
| on hemtecmpilatic terns The device,’ Wwe 
leet continuce sass aliowase tT tt me 
st « w Wal lL have Ue oppertanity 
Rye il, Con ly serve bo cover ne com 
| spi teler= agai ues ) Pe puleliot and my purse 
“ tisgrace ” Treading Gpeou amedther man’s 
\w and bant carne! came le bat exactly the 
Uastofl secertog @ pateotof oobility 
American public, aod fortunately De. T 
r Gel RAL patrons be iong to Ge clase 
valel, taslelul acd diese: bminading 
lt y can distioguleh Grass Cron gold at eight 
| The atte npt G le itate Ube Loctor « cosmetics 
sa epforest compliment to the high char 


ais at lnetead of dimin- 
spam Ube popular ei mation 
ee lo rease Liu the @Qame way 
stream of is Only mate 
more heady an! to rush on with greater force 
| by allempic!l obatruction. No artickke pre- 
|: niel tt the public have ever receive 
warmer or higher encomiama than Dr. T. F 
| @OURAULYS preparations These have been 
fur ished! by leties of Mehion, actreases of 
| areal renown srvanis amd men ef science, 
| nelading leating members of the medical 
feulty These have approve of them on the 
J score of taste, atility and safety We have 
finally only t refer to the great depository 
where these authentic © indispenaablee ” are 
prepare! am! sok! namely, at he Emportem 
of De. T FELIX GUOURAUD, No. # Bead 
Street, New York 
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WHAT TO DO WITH BOYS. 


What to do with boys, Is one of the prob 
lems that occupies the thoughts of parents 
for many an anxious hour. Right decision 
of Une question has gives many the start in 
life which has led to eminence, perhaps a 
far greater number by mistaken Judgment 
have heavily weighted the young man for 
his future career 

The decision should not be made arbi- 
warily. It is greatly unwise to fix upon 
some calling or profession merely because 
it seems to be a desirable one. The law, 
the ministry and medicine are overrun with 
incompetenta who were destined to their 
profession because fond parents thought the 
calling reapectable and remunerative. 

The first point to be determined is, has 
the boy any special natural talent or apti- 
tude which indicates what he can do best. 
If he have such a bias, nature has 
decided in advance the work for which he 
ie intended. It will be cruelty to thwart 
the bent of his disposition, provided, of 
course it be in a healthful direction. Better 
an enthusiastic mechanic than a drudge of 
a professional man, whatever the wealth of 
the parenta. His own life will be easier, 
fuller of enjoyment, and his influence for 
good incomparably greater than they could 
become in any calling repugnant to him. 

But the average boy shows a natural 

predilection for ne work. He would be 
content without any trade or business if 
ciroumstances weuld permit his idleness. 
It le almost a fatal error to allow sucha 
choice to be made. Work is the price of 
manhood. Insist upon it that the bey do 
something for himwelf; that he earna living, 
no matter though he is to become a million- 
aire by inheritance. In such a case be will 
need more than ever to learn the worth of 
money and how to take care of it, by having 
learned how much a dollar costs 

Ordinarily, however, it isa blessed neces 
sity that the boy shal! make his own way 
in the world. Let him enter upon the first 
opening that presents itself where he can 
have « fair opportunity, and teach him to do 
his best in it. Lf he be encouraged to faith- 

fulness, his time for advancement and 
wider opportunity will surely come. Every- 
body is on the lookout for young men with 
seady purpose and honest industry, and 
these can be made habitual in any respect 
able calling. 

wr ES 


If the business of a teacher were to get as 
mach know leige as posible ina given time 
tmto the mind of the pupil, many expedients 
now resorted to, would be commendable. 
But such is not his proper work ; any more 
than it le the right course for a nurse to 
force the greatest possible amount of food 
into the child's stomach. Her calling is to 
rear the child ; to so minister to his physical 
wants, that be shal! increase in stature and 
im strength. The teacher's true work is to 
aid in developing the mental power; to 
make the boy more eager for knowledge. 
quicker of apprebeusion and a more coger 


Ibe a practical way of saying to the boy “the 
rewards of learning are insufficient ; it is a 
task for which extra compensation is to be 
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or of the birch. So long as he really desires 
to know, be will «xert himself to find ont: 
if he have not an appetite for the mental 
food presented, it will only sichen bim and 
dwarf his powers, to crowd it down his un- 
willing apprehension sugared over with re- 
wards, or to force it there by punishment. 

Appeals to ambition will cultivate the 
spirit of ambition, they will not develop 
love of learning; and vanity and love of 
superiority which are the motives usually 
addressed in prize-giving, are not so dormant 
in the nature of most children as to need 
special stimulus. 

We would unhesitatingly banish the prize 
and the rod from every schoolroom, and rely 
upon the method indicated by the nature of 
the child. it may not show as immediate 
results, or present so attractive a display on 
examination days, bul tie gain will be sure, 
and when the real test of power comes in 
practical life, the boy will pase the prize- 
takers with ease, on the road to success. 


& THEOLOGICAL QUESTION. 


« Ever since Eve ate the apple——.” 

We object. That apple has been thrust 
down the throats of people long enough. It 
may be heresy not to swallow it; if eo, ther 
here gues for hetorodexy and new light. 

This is not « battle on behalf of Eve; 
everybody knows she was tempted and 
yleided ; that her descendants have proved 
their legitimacy by going and doing like- 
wise, and that they have done it so long 
that they love to doit. In fact we have all 
come to love Eve for giving us so good an 
excuse for enjoying our sins, although it is 
not, perhaps, just the thing to own up in 
this fashion : but this is not a fashion article; 
it relates to a fruit. e 

We know very well that apples are no con- 

temptible fruit; that they exhibit very tempt- 
ing qualities in their very young applehood. 
An average boy will walk further,elimb high- 
er, lie harder,and tempt providence generally 
with greater recklessness in pursuit of green 
apples, than for almost any other delight. 
I'erbaps the theory of the original wnafor- 
tunate apple-ating took its rise from this 
very fact, supposing that the peculiar fascin- 
ation of the fruit has descended with its 
other qualities, 
hut remember, Eve was no boy ; bear in 
mind too that the apples of olden time were 
but the faintest hints of possibilities. 
As deacribed by Pliny, one of the earliest 
naturalists, the apple was asmall fruit grow- 
ing on a thorn bush, answering to our wild 
thorn apple. The glorious Summer Bough, 
agolden globe of perfumed sunshine, the 
rich Baldwin, luscious Spitzenberg, tempt- 
ing Greening, melting Swaar; these were 
then only dreams of the future, indulged 
by some daring poet ofa thorn bush catch- 
ing its inspiration from the fragrance of its 
own blossoms of a May morning, to be 
wrought out by centuries of culture. Had 
Eve once tasted the original apple, Adam, 
warned by her sad grimaces would have 
fled in terror. 

Don't ask, “what fruit was it then, if not 
the apple?" We do not pretend to be wiser 
than the Scriptures which leave the ques- 
tion unanswered, Our task ends with re- 
lieving the apple from the groundless oblo- 
quy which fanciful theelogy has cast upon 
it, and a warning against hastily accepting 
unfavorable conclusions from unsustained 
assertions 


— - 


THE ART OF PUTTING THINGS. 


Spoiled in cooking or in the serving, is the 
fate of many an otherwise toothsome dish. 
A juicy roast on a greasy dish, or steaming 
joints fit for an epicure, placed on a table 
covered with an uncleanly cloth, lose half 
their attractiveness; the attention of any 
but a gross feeder is fastened upon the re. 
pulsive feature of the entertainment, and 
his appetite weakens. 

It is only when all the senses harmonize 
that any one of them can be used with full- 
ness of pleasure. The palate loses enjoy- 
ment if the eye be offended; music is leas 
attractive in an apartment where noi- 
some odors prevail; pictures fail to please 
in presence of discordant sounds. The at- 
tention is distracted, the perceptions are 
confused, and in the mixture of pleasure- 
able and disagreeable sensations, the latter 
unpleasantly assert themselves. 

These facts are of wide application, ex- 
tending beyond the mere gratification of the 
senees, although they are well worth con- 
sidering in this relation alone, so much en- 
joyment in life depends on their exercise. 
In the external and internal fitting-up of 
the homestead they are especially worthy 
of attention. A cheerful approach to the 
door ; a pleasing impression made by a neat 
inviting looking hall; furniture, drapery 
and ornaments properly and harmoniously 
arranged, will heighten the joys of love it- 
self in the household. Who can be thor- 
oughly satisfied, when a glance through the 
window reveals details of the family wash- 
ing, ruins of superannuated stoves and 
the horrors of the garbage-box in the ad- 
jacent yard’ Everybody can recal! some 
unpretending cottage, where by simple har. 
mony of surroundiags and appointments, 
more of brightness was diffused than could 
be imparted by the most dazsling display of 
mere wealth. 

In the same direction lies the secret of 
dressing attractively. Neatness and har- 
mony are at the foundation of all true taste. 
A highly-colored necktie may give a loud 
appearance to a whole sober suit; the peep- 
ing out of a slovenly skirt will destroy the 
effect of the richest toilette. 

Equally applicable is this principle to the 
way of doing things. The “No” of a kind- 
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BY CHARLES & LAREED 


As the days fall off from the tree of Time, 
To lie in the West like gold, 
Our forms beneath its shade divine, 
At last eit gray and old, 
To look upon the earth with eyes 
wash Sulg ace how bare 
The dea ha oy lo memories 
Of @pring’s blooming year! 
"Twas then the little longhtan child, 
Caught first its birth’s giad day ; 
Flattering down with sephyrs mid, 
In one gold leaf at play! 
In bleom of summer fell the fruit, 
Yrom Time's young tree for life— 
A me by Love's low lute, 
Walked youth's eweet biushing wife ' 


These lived te watch the changing leaves, 
Hat died in that last night 

Which saw them cluster round the graves. 
About the tree's lene site! 

The tree of Time, although so fair, 
Must here but grow to die, 

Tet blooms I ever green up there— 
In gardens mid the sky! 


HER LAST APPEARANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOK OF “LADY AUDLEY's 
anCKET.” 
CHAPTER L 
MKM TRMI’TATION. 

“He is a scoundrel,” said the gentleman. 

“He is my husband,” answered the lady. 

Not much in either sentence, yet both 
came from bursting hearts and lips passion- 
pale. 
“Is that your answer, Barbara?” 

“The only answer God and man will 
suffer me to give you.” 

“And he is to break your heart—and 


you shut upin this shabby lodging 
while all the town is raving about your 
beauty and your genius—and you are to 
have no redress, no m 

“Yea,” she anew with a look that 
thrilled him; “1 shall escape him—in my 
coffin. My wrongs will have redress—at 
the Da of Judqueet.” 

“Barbara, he is killing you.” 

“Don't you think that the greatest kind- 
ness he has ever shown me?” 

The gentleman began to pace the room 
distractedly. The lady turned to the tall 
narrow glass over the chiganey-piece, with a 
curious look, half-mou 1, half-scornful. 

She was contemplating the beauty which 
was said to have set the town raving. 

What did that tarnished mirror show her ? 
A small pale face, wan and wasted by stu- 
dious nights and a heavy burdew of care, 
dark shadows about dark eyes, but such 
eyes! They seemed, in this cold light of 
day, too black and large and brilliant for 
the small white face; but at night, in the 
lamp-lit theatre, with — of rouge under 
them, and the ligh: genius burning in 
them, they were the most dazzling, soul- 
ensnaring eyes man had ever seen: er so 
said the cognoscenti, Horace Walpole among 
them; and Mrs. Barbara Stewell was the 
last fashion at Covent Garden Theatre. 

It was only her second season on those 
famous boards, and ber beauty and talent 
still wore the bloom of novelty. The town 
had never seen her by daylight. She never 
drove in the Ring, or appeared at « fashion- 
able auction, or mystified her admirers at a 
masquerade inthe Pantheon, or drank whey 
in St. James's Park—in a word, she went 
nowhere—and the town had invented 
twenty stories to account for this seciiated 
existence. Yet no ene the 
truth, which was sadder than the most dis- 
mal fiction that had floated down the idle 
stream of London gossip. Barbara Stowell 
kept aloof from the world for three reasons 
—tirst, b her husband was a tyrant 
and a ruffian, and left ber without a six- 
pence—secondly, because her heart was 
woken—thirdly, because she was dying. 

This last reason wae only known to her 
self. No stethoscope had sounded that ach- 
ing breast—no stately physician, with eye- 
glass and gold-headed cane, and chariot and 
footman, had been called in to testify in 
scientific language to the progress of the 
destroyer—but Barbara Stowell knew very 
well that her days were numbered, and that 
her span of life was of the briefest. 

She was not in the first freshness of her 
youth. Three years ago she had been a 
country o's daughter, leading the peace- 
fullest, happiest, ohscurest life in a Hert 
fordshire village—when, as ill-luck would 
have it, she came to London to visit an aunt 
who was in business there as a milliner, 
and at this lady's house met Jack Stowell, 
an actor of small parts at Covent Garden— 
a cold-hearted rascal with a fine person, a 
kind of surface cleverness which had a vast 
effect upon simple people, and ineffable con- 
colt. e had the usual idea of the unsue- 
cessful actor, that his manager was his only 
enemy, and that the town was languishi 
to see him play Romeo, and Douglas, 
the whole string of youthful heroes. 
subordinate jon soured him; and he 
sought from drink and play, and 
was about as profligate a specimen of his 





for a “mighty pretty fellow. 
the art of being sentimental too on 
occasion, could cast up his eyes to heaven 
and affect a mind all aglow with honor and 
manly feeling. 
| Upon this whited sepulchre Barbara 
wasted the freshness of her young life. He 
wascaught by her somewhat singular beauty, 
which was rather that of an old Italian 
sicture than of a rustic Englishwoman. 
freauty so striking and peculiar would make 
its mark, he thought. With such a Juliet 
he could not fail as Romeo. He loved her 


sent toa Fleet Ld was 
ized before she had time to repent that weak 
moment of concession. 


The milliner was angry, for she had be- 
lieved Mr, Stowell her 


ith 


i 


pirate 
el 
Sh 





squander your earnings on his low vices— | there and 
k 


knew not what womanly ome ee 
wretch who existed 

thon, and whose love for had been little 
more than the fancy of an hour. 

He lost no time in teaching her al! he 
knew of his art. She had real genius, was 
fond of , and soon discovered that he 
knew very | She had her own ideas 
about all those heroines of which he on! 
tenow che enetast eumventionsintes and endl 
tions. 
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trodden the " 
Jack Stowell tok his wife to R 


asked for an engagement. Had Barbara 
been an yh the manager 
would have given asubordinate place in 


~~ y- eye. 
dozen geniuses in bis company, but their 
ood looks were on the wane. This 
lace, these Italian eyes, would attract the 
town—and the town had been leaning a 
little towards the rival house lately. 

“I'll tell you what, Stowell,” said the 
manager, “I should like to give your wife a 
chance. Bu 


i 


great stage at Covent Garden. 
was almost in darkness, and the vast circle 
of boxes shreuded in linen pm hada 
ly look that chilled soul, 
hat a little she d to herself 
in that mighty arena! Could she ever stand 
pour out her soul in the sorrows 
of Juliet, or the Duchess of Malfi, or Isabella, 
as she had done so often before the looking- 
glass in her dingy lodging ? 
“Jack,” she said, as they were walking 
home—he had been unusually kind to her 
this morning—*“I can’t tell you what an 





awful feeling that ge. dark, cold theatre 
ant ‘feu as if | was standing in my 
tomb.” 


“That shows what a little goose you are,” 
Jack contemptuously ; “do you 
think anybody is going to give you such a 
tomb as that ?” 
rs. Stowell appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, Bath, and tried her wings, as the 
manager called #, with marked success. 
There could be no doubt that she had the 
divine fire, a genius and bent so decided, 
that her lack of experience went for nothir 
—and then she worked like a slave, 
threw her soul, mind, heart—her whole 
teing—into this new business of her life. 
She lived only to act. What else had she 
to live for, with a husband who came home 
tipsy three or four nights out of the seven, 
and whose infidelities were notorious ? 

She came to London the follewing winter, 
and took the town by storm. Her genius, 
her beauty, her youth, her purity, were on 
every tongue. She received almost as many 
letters asa prime minister in that first season 
of success—but it was found out in due time 
that she was inaccessible to flattery, and the 
fops and fribbles of ber day ceased their 


Among so many who admired her and so 
many who were eager to pursue, there was 
only one who discovered her need of pity 

pitied her. 

This was Sir Philip Hazlemere, a young 
man of fashion and fortune—neither fop nor 
fribble—but a mau of cultivated mind and 
intense feeling. 

He saw, ~ and, ere long, adored 
the new actress—but he he did not approach 
her, as the others did, with fulsome letters 
which insulted her understanding, or 
costly gifts which offended her honor. 
He held himself aloof, and loved in si- 
lence—tor the instinct of his heart told 
him that she was virtuous. But he was 
human, and his sense of honor could not 
altogether stifle hope. He found out where 
she lived, bought over the lodging-house 
keeper to his interest, and contrived to learn 
a great deal more than the well-informed 
world knew about Barbara Stowell. 

He was told that her husband was a 
wretch, and ill-used her; that this brilliant 
beauty, who shone and sparkled by night 
like a star, was by daylight a wan and 
woman, with sorrow and tears. If 
he had loved her before, when the history 
of her life was unknown to him, he loved 
her doubly now, and, taking bope from all 
that made her life hopeless, flung honor to 
the winds and determined to win her. 

Could she be worse off, he asked himself, 
than she was ngw—the slave of a low-born 
profi he —_—e of an idle, gaping 


companionship. 
her hand, never 
n to her; but he had lived for the last 

x months only to see and hear her, and it 
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ng were gradually loosening. The 
ters were slipping off this weary clay. 
CHAPTER U. 
HBR AVENGER. 
Sir Philip showed himself not undeserv- 
ing Barbara's confidence. He 
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flower was soon to wither. 
ive the gradual pro- 
er beauty was of ethe- 
disease lent new 


One day he found her with an ugly bruise 
upon her forehead ; she had tried to conceal 
it with the loose ringlets of ber dark hair, 
but his quick eye saw the mark. When 
pressed hard by his solicitous questioning, 
she gave a somewhat lame account of the 
matter. She had been passing from the 
sitting-room to ber bed-chamber last night, 
when a gust of wind extinguished her can- 
die, and she had fallen wounded her- 
self against the of the chest of drawers. 
She crimsoned and faltered as she tried to 
explain this accident. 

bas you are deceiving me!” cried 
Sir Philip. “It was a man’s clenched fist 
left that mark. You shall not live with 
him another day.” 

And then came impassioned ing 
which shook her od offers of a sweet 
glad life in a foreign land—a divorce—a new 

»mnor—etation. 

“But dishonor first,” sald Barbara. “Can 
the path of shame ever lead to honor? No, 
Sir Philip, | will not do evil that good may 
come of it.” 

No eloquence of ber lover's could move 
her from this resolve. She was firm as the 
Bass Kock, he jonate as the waves 
that beat against it. He left her at 
last, burning with indignation against ber 
tyrant. 

WGod and comfort you,” he cried at 
parting. “I will not see you again until 
you are free.” 

These words startled her, and she pon- 
dered them, full of alarm. Did he mean 
any threat nst her husband? Ought 
she to warn Jack Stowell of bis danger ? 


Sir Philip Hazlemere and Jack Stowell 
had never yet crossed each other's h. 
The surest place in which not to 
husband ®as his home. But now Sir 
Philip was seized with a sudden fancy for 
making Mr. Stowell’s acquaintance—or at 
any rate for coming face to face with him 
in some of his favorite haunts. These were 


was a disreputable tavern in a narrew street 
out of Long Acre, where y and drink 
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Before next evening the town knew that 
Jack Stowell, the actor, had killed in 


a tavern brawl. in Montagu had 
bribed Mr. Mowell’s frieads to keep a 
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aimless manner, on many a 


There were a couple of hackney-coaches 
in the street under the curtain of 
ly a link-boy came hurriedly 
flaring Ry Lemp bya 
gentleman in a wh cvat and 

wig of the samecolor, The link : 


OO EEE ————— oS 


still there was no call 
for Mrs. Stowell's hackney-coach. A group 
of actors came out, and walked on the op- 
posite pavement, talking intently. 
in brown came out agai 

still under guidance 
of the link-boy. 
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At Two she is a tiny lass, 

And joy she scarcely Knows from sorrow | 
Bhe scarce consults her look ing-«ines . 
_ She has vo thought of sad to morrow | 


at Pent. ho wo many ean, 


And looks on aught fll 
Bhe cant believe (Td 4 mag 
That only sawdust is her dolly. 


At Eight, ber troubles come in soores, 
For off she is eree and haughty ; 


A puss forea— 
Cree sbmetints whipped when she ls 
paughty ! 


At Teeive, the is a enucy tease, 
ue knows full ay ranale, 
And fairy frills scarce kiss her ankle 
At Fifieen, she's the peari of ° 
And ee 


Her snowy school-girl trouseretics 

‘Are hidden woeatbor akin ie lengthenet 
Al Sixteen, she's the sweetrat eweet, 
And dreases in the t of fashion , 


Bhe feels her bodice beat, 
In earvest for the tender paision. 


A} Bightesn, ‘rape she may be sold 
Her to clare ter weree GS Getter ; 
She'll either sell her heart for _ 
Or give it for a golden fetter 
ee 


WOMAN'S WIT. 


In TWO CHAPTERS. 


BY JONN *&. 


CHAPTER Il. 


One day, the lawyer sat in his office busy 
document when Mrs. Peter- 
tated, and was 


over some 

san entered. She seemed 
to rest bd poe ee oe 
compose herself sufficiently to make 

known the object of her visit. 

“Mr. Williams,” at length 


b aad 

“Bless your heart, no!” exclaimed the 
lawyer in surprise. 
. “In looking over an escritoire in the li- 
brary,” said the lady, “I chanced to touch 
a secret spring and a 1 slid aside. I 
saw several n the cavity thus 
revealed, in a small casket this like- 
ness.” 


Sho handed an oval framed likeness to 
him, and the face of a marvelously beau- 
tifal girl met his gaze. Examining it in 
a a Ohne oe me 

“ ou mentioned ; did the 
throw no Highton the matter?” Z 

“No more than that they were little love 
notes, that any girl might indite and send 
to the affections.” 


son?” 

“No; I did not think it necessary.” 

“But you preserved them?” questi 
the lawyer, anxiously. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “I returned them 
into their secret hiding ‘a 

“That was r,” sald the lawyer, “for 
if there should ever be a question of a pre- 


vious marriage “those papers may become of 


use. Was there a name to these 
billet dowz ?" 


“Yes,” replied the lady, strangely agi- 
tated. 

“Would you be kind enough to tell me 
what the name is?” 

Mrs. Peterson hesitated answeri 


struck her, she asked : 


“Would you recognize Mr. Peterson's 


handwriting of twenty years ago were you 
to see a men of it?” 


“lm possibly do so,” returned the 


lawyer in deep thought. “Yes I think | 


would, for we were boys together in school, 


and | think I have some of his chirography 
still in my possession.” 

“Look on the back of the portrait,” said 
the lady. 
Mr. 
in faint characters written there : 


“My Litre Wire.” 


“Do you think that is Mr. Peterson's 
handwriting ?” asked she, in a faint voice. 

“i am itive it is,” replied Mr. Wil- 
liams ; “ for to tell the truth, it is but little 
different from what it has been up to the 
day of his death.” 

“Su he was really married to this 
sweet girl, and still living, how would 
that affect my position,” asked the widow, 
with a pallid face. 

“You jump at ve conclusions, Mrs. 
Peterson, lessly alarm yourself. 
It is scarcely probable that even if a mar- 
riage had ~ wey that the lady is still 
in the land the living to demand 
her rights. After being silent these lapse 
of years, one would naturally conclude that, 
if once his wife, this lady must either be 
dead, or——” the lawyer hesitated. 

“Or what?” eagerly inquired Mrs. Peter- 


son. 
out “Or divorced years ago,” concluding the 


sentence ; “for had resided here these 
thirty years in succession and I never once 
heard the slightest whisper of his having a 


wife, and that fact must quiet your ap- 
for you have by ex- 
perience what the gomips are 


WwW moments longer, 
the lady left in a more serene state of mind, 
but her heart went strangely towards the 

- da . ly pictured 


. . . + . . . 
Howard Malcolm confided ail his troubles 
to his kind employer of whose sympathy he 


was always certain. 

One y he abruptly informed the 
— after striving vainly to close 
his against the tender he was 
compelled to admit to himself that he loved 
Mrs. Peterson with such an ardent affection 
that it preyed him to such an extent 
that it depri him of rest at night and 
of peace in daytime. 

“Her rejection would kill ma,” exclaimed 
the hep ly. a 

“ liow,” sai . Williams, 
ing his hand warmly. “I feel cone he 
you, but do not despair. Old eyes are 





sharper sometimes than young ones, and if 


I mistake not you have little to fear such « 


result.” 
“Mr. Williams,” cried the young man, as 
blood rushed to his face. 


young the floor ex- 
citedly, when Mr. lliams checked him 


by saying: 
“Wait awhile yet, Howard; but in the 


? 


lings as regards yourself, and you shal! 
know the result.” - 4 
The 
advice. 
Gregory Peterson also saw the intimacy 


feels assured her pow Fis strengthene!, 


on the unspoken revelation caused 
sudden death. 


ing for 
some moments; then, as if a sudden idea 


iliams did »o and saw these words 





meantime make yourself as le wo 
as you can. I shal! pA her 
and shall sound her as to her state of 


man promised to follow his 





between the law cert end Alice Fo. | 


tereon, and as he comin aye cb Gat 
become 


of the wm fy wou 

in case married, he the union 
would take place. He would gladly have 
hastened the event by becoming intimate 
with Malcolm, and fix matters to sult his 


intimate and that love, at least on 
part of the young man, was clearly evi- 


Finally one day, the the guasips of Stock- 
port were e and their tongues set 
to wegring once More over a sweet morsel, 
The Widow Peterson was going to marry 
Howard Malcolm! 

Gregory Peterson was so e.ated, when he 
discovered that the report was the strict 
truth, that he departed to the scene of his 
former revela—the neighboring eo 
and commenced a series of dissipation which 
bid fair to eclipse all his former carousals, 
and several weeks clapeed before he was 

in his evil career. 
twhile he was thus and in- 
wardly congratulating himself of soon being 
to 


able to replenish his means which were so 
pn arn fey en away, events were tran- 
fn Stockport 
strike 
Howard 


w were destined to 
day, and during their conversation alluded 
to his early life. He had long since con. 
fided all to her which was in substance as 
follows: 


His mother died when he was six 
of age. His home had been in New ( 
where she took the yellow fever and died. 
Before her death she gave him a large oval 


locket saying that it would be of great ad- 
vantage to when he became of age, that 
he should go to and 


Stockport there—but 
when she spoke thus far she suddenly fell 
back and expired, 

“And you have no clue to what she meant 
to convey to you ?” asked Alice. 

“Not the faigtest,” was the sad reply. 
“And that locket, what did it contain ?” 
“It seems a solid plate without contain- 
ing anything calculated to throw an —_ 


“I would like to see that locket,” ob- 
served the lady; “1 have a strange present- 
ment that it in some manner contains im- 


portant information.” 


“You can be gratified,” said he, “for of 
late | iave always carried it about me.” 
He wok a buckskin bag from an inner 


pocket, and took the locket therefrom. It 
seemed more like a medal! 


ing any visible oroning. but a ring at- 
tached to it, similar to that of a watch. 


in not hav- 


It was of gold and elaborately chased, 
with three very minute letters engraved 


a wreath of flowers. 
o do those initials stand for?” 
asked Alice. 


“Initials?” exclaimed he, “1 know of no 
initials.” 

“They ave very small,” observed she, 
handing the locket to him, “but I can 
plainly make them out; they are “Gd. &, C,’" 

“lL can also see them now,” said he, **but 
l never saw them before; “i. and O,'" 
mused he, “my mother’s name was Cera, 
but what “.’ stands for | cannot tell.” 

“Cora!” cried the lady, starting, “do you 

ber your mother's f ad 


44 shall never forget them while I live,” 
said he. 





“Wait a moment,” sald Alice, and she 
hurriedly lef her lover. She shortly re- 
turned and placed something in his hand. 
It te the ivory portrait the beautiful 
girl! 

“The young man took it and gave one 
glance, then sprang to his feet exclaiming : 

“My mother, my darling mother !" and 
he pressed it to hie lips with lonate fer. 
vor. Then suddenly remembering how he 
became possessed of it, he cried : 

“Alice, where in Heaven's name did you 


get the portrait of my mother ?” 
Kut the lady sat trembling and “ch- 
less; she essayed to answer her lover's 


question, but her tongue seemed paralyzed. 
it was. only after a minute or two had 
elapsed that she found utterance. 

“I discovered it in a secret receas of my 
late husband's escritoire,” said she, “and 
those notes were also in the same place,” 
handing him the little love miasives before 
alluded to. 

“Alice,” eried he suddenly, after reading 
the letters, “Mr. Peterson's name was 
George, and *G.’ may stand for that name.:’ 

“It must be so,” said she, “and see, on 


the back of the likeness, in his own hand- 
writing he calls her his ‘little wife.” 
“Ob that be was still living, so that this 


mystery might be cleared,” said Howard. 
The lady sat in silence and deep thought, 
while the young man seemed Toss for a 
time in earnest and rapt contemplation of 
the portrait of his departed mother. He 
was startled by the words of his beloved, 
and looked up as one in a dream. 
“Howard,” said she, as if inspired by a 
sudden brilliant idea, “would it not be ad. 
visable to have the benefit of Mr. Williams’ 


suggestions in this most deplorable dilem- 
ma?” 


“He might be able to aid us. I think I 


shal! mention the matter to him.” 


“Go to him at once,” said Mra. Peterson ; 
bring him here, and between us three we 
may be able to see daylight through this 

nt darkness.” 

foward Malcolm departed upon his mis- 


sion at once, and speedily returned with 
the lawyer 


“Mr. Williams,” said Alice, arising to 
him, “we are in a state of perplexity 


greet 
out of which we can see no outlet, so we 


we have summoned you to our aid.” 

The lawyer smiled, and asked to be en- 
lightened. 

Everything calculated to aid him in un- 
raveling the mystery was related to him, 


and at the conclusion Howard placed the 


locket in bis band. 
“This locket I have seen before,” said 
he, looking at Mrs. Peterson, why did you 


omit mentioning it to me when you handed 


me that portrait ”” 

“That locket belongs to Howard Mal- 
come,” replied the lady. “I never saw it 
before 9.” 

A strange expression swept across the 
lawyer's countenance as the lady uttered 
these words; he seemed perplexed for a 
moment then a light seemed t break upon 
him. 

“Where is that portrait?” asked he. 
Howard lt to him. 

* See,” said the lawyer, holding the locket 
in one hand, and the portrait in the other. 
“ You will perceive that if there were an 
inside to this locket this likeness would 


just fit into it.” 


The young people admitted the possi- 
bility, and tena it strange that neither 
had noticed it before. 

“Yow,” continued the lawyer, “ this 
locket, (which really looks more like a 
medallion w you,) | have seen in the pos- 
session of George Peterson, lately deceased.” 

Both Howard and Alice started at these 
words. 

“ And,” continued the speaker, “ if I am 
not mistaken it contains, or did contain, the 





| continued Mr. Wi 
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likeness of the then owner, George Peter- 


| con.” 
| The astonishment they felt was plainly 
| depicted on the countenances of both list- 
ener. 


eee? Gi yen Seve cqaass @ yar" 
lama. 

“No,” anewered Howard. “ Though it 
has been in my possession these many years 
I have never discovered its secret. Yet 
when my mother gave it to me | remember 
she called it a locket, but since, | have often 
my more appropriate 
to call it a medal or medallion.” 

“I know how it is opened, see,” said Mr, 
Williams. 

The lawyer took out a penknife and 
opening it he pressed the point on a small 
steel circle within the ring of the locket 
and it few apart, dividing in half; a 
fll from it and fluttered to the floor, On 
the inside there the likeness of « 
pe man. The lawyer at once need 
t to the portrait of George Peterson at 
the age of twenty-two or twenty-five years, 

In the meanw A owe LT up 
the paper which had fallen from the locket, 
and as he cast his eyes over it he exclaimed, 

“ Thank God! the m is explained!” 
It was the certificate of marriage between 
George Peterson and Cora Malcolm | 

The lawyer was no less astonished than 
his two young friends were at this unex- 
pected d , 

“ This explains why my dear mother 
requested me to come to this village,” ob- 
served the young man. 

The lawyer quietly took the ivory like- 
ness of Mrs. Peterson, (for so Howard's 
mother must now be called) and placed it 
into the locket. . 

“ All the ” ob 
served he, “this likeness has been in the 
locket, and for reasons which we may never 
know, displaced and fell n into the pos 
session of ¢ Petteeon.” “Now 
Howard, and my madam, entrust al 
this business to me, I shall hunt up the 
clergyman and witnesses to this marriage, 
and we shall astonish Master ( Tter- 
son 


clear ringing laugh which caused both 
to gaze at her in surprise, and on 
to explain the cause of ber 

nt she 


“Oh, Mr. Williams, such a bright idea 
entered my mind, such a joke—I might 
say; but I will not let nto the secret 
until” —here she blusl ci y—“until I 
am the wife of dear Howard!" she finally 
concluded, 

Neither of the gentlemen urged her any 
further, and after half an hour's further 
pleasant chat, Mr. Williams departed taking 
with him the locket, portraits and marriage 
certificate, saying, he would at once enter 
ome the task so important to the young 

vike. 


The wedding was a quiet affair, and took 
lace at the residence of the bride: few were 
uvited, and these only the most intimate 
friends of Alice and Mr, Williams, and 
the gossips of Stockport were in their element 
once more; and as the terms of the late 
Mr. Peterson's will were well known, there 
were many who pr d Mra. let 
a ‘foolish thing,” to prefer a handsome man 
to a snug fortune. 

Gregory Peterson was on one of his orgies 
in the neighboring town when the event 
took place, But he was scon apprised of it, 
and be roared in drunken triumph when 
the intelligence reached him. 

Had he seen the quiet smiles of triumph 
on the faces of Mr. Williams, and the newly 
wedded couple when te annonnerd his in 
tention to call early to claim his rty, 
he might have felt some fear that all was 
not as clear in the way to the forfeited In 
heritance as he supposed. 

But when he finally made the demand 
through his lawyer, the answer that was 
returned created consternation and dismay. 

. 


. . . . 





It wasa bright May morning, the hour 
was ten, when Mr. Joshua Tarleton was 
admitted into the sitting-room of the Deter 
son mansion. 

The lady received him with smiles, while 
ber husband merely bowed to the lawyer's 
ot uious salutation. 

“Mrs. Maleolm—began the lawyer, when 
he was quickly interrupted by the lady, who 
sald : 


“Mrs. Vetersen, if you please.” 

For a moment the lawyer was startled, 
then he gave a low chuckle as he remarked 

“A very good joke to think that a lady 
forgeta ber new name. However, it does 
not matter, Mrs. Malcolm—”" 

“Mra. Peterson, Uf you please sir [" 

This time the lady spoke with severity 
and decided emphasis upon every word. 

The lawyer stood aghast. He knew not 
how to proceed, and for once in his life was 
nonplussed. 

rs. Peterson took pity on the embarassed 
man and thus delivered herself. 

“You have doubtless been sent here by 
your client, Mr. Gregory Peterson, in refer 
ence to the property which he thinks to 
secure on account of my marriage.” 

“Just so,” was the short reply. 

“| refer you te my | adviser, Mr. 
Williams,” said the lady, “he will proba 
bly explain w your entire satisfaction, and 
Mr. Gregory Peterson's extreme mortifica 
tion, that | shall keep all the property that 
was bequeathed to me by my former hus- 
band. So, good morning.” 

And the lady made alow bow, then left 
the room. Mr. Tarleton gazed after her 
like one stupified, then crushing his hat on 
his head, he burried from the house with 
rapid strides, in the direction of lawyer 
Williams’ office 

. . . . . . 

The remainder can be told ina few words. 
The cause of Mrs. Peterson's merriment 
was the fact that by wedding Howard Mal- 
colm Veterson she would be able to retain 

mecnsion of the property which would 
save been forfeited had she changed her 
surname. 

Mr. Tarleton and Mr. Williams had quite 
a heated discussion over the singular com 
plication, but the latter blankly remarked 


that the lady had not forfeited her rights by | 


img. 

“She still retains the name of Peterson,” 
said he, “and if you think you can make 

od your cause, proceed atonce. The will 
C ecthne enough for any intelligent jury ; 
it does not say one word about remaining a 
widow ! it merely says, “The property to be 
held by her while she retains the name of 
Peterson" Now, Mr. Tarleton, in the words 
of Boss Tweed, ‘What are you going to do 
about it?” 

Mr. Tarleton gave it up, and when he 
explained matters to his client, and listened 
to his impotent ravings, he simply said : 

“Mr. Deterson, everything is against you. 
If you should go to law you would lose the 
suit, as well as the money required to cor 
test the will 
a Woman's Wit.” 
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the Indian mutiny. 


safely ; but one day, chancing to in 
don, he went into a shop to buy a pair of 


empty, the diamond gone. 


ed, 


him. 
an angry exclamation, 





»- | immediately 


We are simply the victims of | end ctasted at onse ter the quastens of the 
| commanding 
| some little time, and when he returned to 
| his own tent he lookeg directly for the dia- 
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All we know is, that while 


inetructing the Greeks ia various useful arta, 
Momus was spend) 
somewhere; it is 


his time and talents 


watching over the education of his 
, and in teaching to men the art of 
fau ltfhudi ng. 


Long before Boston was endowed with 
and name, the children of other lands 


this new world had a written history or ite 
people a living voice, 


As the sweet singer, mother of poetry, 


and friend of song, we have known and 
loved her long, but no land can claim her, 
no le can say “she is ours.” 


poems are truly concise, witty, bril- 
end famous. 


To the genuine poems of the real Mother 


Cioose, however, have no doubt been from 
time to time added those of other lesser 
poeta, and there is need of a Mac!"herson to 
collect and 

false; and there 
cate that MacPherson. . 


the true and discard the 
need of a Blair to vindi- 


* Mother Goose” was no more born in 
Boston, than “ Ossian” was born in Boston ; 


and as it is not known where Ossian was 
bern, it ls a wonder that Boston does not 


claim to him, indeed, there is no reason 


la 

ow the future inhabitants of that forward 
metropolis may not as wisely and justly 
claim Ossian, as the present ones claim 


Mother Goose. 
—_> ~- ae 
CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A RING. 


Among other Interesting stories of lost 


rings, the following is related of an officer, 


who bought a valuable diamond just afler 
The officer had it set 
, and wore it for several 4 

an 


inarh 


loves, and looking at the ring on bis littl 
nger, he observed that the setting was 
He examined 
his glove, bis pockets, the floor of the shop ; 
no trace of the stone was to be seon, and so 
he gave it up as lost. However, he meo- 


thoned the matter at his club, and told the 
club-master to post up @ notice offering 0 


reward to any one who should find the dia 
A day or two afterward the stone 
was brought to him. [t had been found by 
one of the housetmaids, in a darkish passage 
that led to the billiard room. The reward 
was gladly paid, and the diamond taken to 
the jeweler’s to be once more firmly re 
placed in the ring in some years pase 
The officer had been back to [nidia, 


and wason furlough in this country, aud 
had gone to Scotland to shoot, with friends 
who bad taken a moor in the highlands 


One bot Auguat day he had been out fo 
several hours, tramping over miles and miles 
of close heather, grouse-shooting He was 
still walking, when a covey of birds rose a 
little way off. He raised his gun to take 
aim, when his eye chanerd to fall on his 
ring, and he saw that the setting was once 
more empty Stopping to look at it the 
birds got away, and he laid down the gun 
on the heather beside him, and carefully 
examined the place where he stood, with a 
very feeble hope of tinding the glittering 
stone. He stooped for his gun, and the 
thought flashed into his mind: “I'll turn 
out the eb the thing is just possible!” 
He didso; drew the wad, and then shook 


out the contents of the barrel, shot, powder, 
and—the diamond! It had slipped unnoti 
ced into the muzzle when he was loading, 
and but for the lucky chanee that had cau 
sed him to remark ile abecnee from the ring 
it would have beew Gied away the neat 
moment. Another visit ty the jeweler, and 
the ring resumed ite place on the Sager of 


its owner, and three @r four years passed 


The offieer had again returned to 


away 
India, and was with his regiment, which 
was encamped near ajlarge station, portions 


of some other regiments being close to them. 
He was acting as Adjutant to the general in 
command, and was writing at a small table 
— close to the door of hus tent 
r 


As his 


and passed rapidly over the paper, his 
troublesome diamond once more dropped 
from ite setting and fell ou the table beside 


Being in a burry, be merely uttered 
pushed the stone 
close to the inkstand, and went on with 
his writing. lDresently a messemger came 
to say that the General wished to see him 
He forget all about the stone, 
threw on his uniform, buckled on his sword, 
was detained 


officer He 


OaTus are vulgar, senseless, offensive, | mond, which he had meanwhile reccollect- 


impious; they leave a poisume trail upon 


They are inexcusable. They gratify 
no sense, while they oulrage taste and dig- 
nity. 


ed, but it was gone. A thief had been 


the lips, and a stamp of odium upon the | there during his absence, and had seen and 


| soul. 


appropriated the stone; and he never saw 
or beard of it again, though he offered a 
liberal reward for its restoration. 
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, Concerts. 
| paintings; the machinery will be in the 
' southwest portion of the building, the agri- 
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persons were more general 
the deceased. His si + oer 
mances are familiar lo t 
ders of the Poet. 


It is computed that In less 
nearly six millions of people 
Madras and the adjacent country must 
to the ge Uy the common 
saries of life. which 
threatens a large part of the British i 
Empire is of such a character as to 
the attention of the whole civilised world. 
in 1806 more than 175,000 people died « 
hunger in India in a few months. 


Tue total of all kinds of ta shipped w 
(ireat Britain from Chinese ports was 1%3,- 
457,001 pounds, of which 4, 
In the precedi 


i 


| 


than 
tn 


i 


Fel; 
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were green teas. 
from all Chinese porta to the United States 
in the season 1876-77 wae 13,274,006 
pounds, of which nearly half was green tea, 
while in 1876-76 the exportation was 10,- 
403,408 pounds, of which more half 
Was green tea. 


Tux whaling season for 1876 was fairly 
successful. ‘The arrivals at New Ledford 
show nineteen profitable voyages, while 
fourteen resulted in a loss, this being fully 
up to the average of late years. The pree- 
ent whaling fleet, aller deducting the recent 
losses in the Arctic Ucean, ls one bundred 
and seventy-two vessels against one hundred 
and sixty-nine January |, isi6, aod one 
hundred and siaty-three in 1875, and the 
number at sea January 1, IST], was one 
hundred and forty-sis vessels against one 
hundred and thirty-seven a year ago, and 
ope hundred and nineteen in 1875. 


Tus International Exhibition bas ad- 
vanced so far as the issue of an official 
bulletin, a handsome pamphlet, which ex 
plains the character of the scheme and gives 
all necessary information w exhibitors, 
whether domestic or foreign. A lithographic 
plan shows the new arrangements of the 

alin Building, a prominent feature of 
which is an open space in the centre, with 
accommodations for eight Ubousand people, 
and tiers of seats for a chorus and orchestra 
extending from the floor to the 
gallery. This will make a noble place for 
The south transept is allotted to 


cultural and some minor exhibits in the 
northwestern portion, while the whole 
eastern end of Cue building is devoted to the 
industrial display. The plan seems unex- 
ceplionable, and we shall before long have 
an opportunity to judge of its execution. 


Ma Jons axpaenson's gift of Penikese 
isiand, in Muszard's —_ to Professor 
Agassiz, on which to found the Anderson 
Sehoo! of Natural History, has finally come 
to naught. He put in the island at $100,000 
and gave $50,000 in bonds, The enthusias- 
tie naturalist gratefully aceepted it, and 
buildings were put up and the school open- 
ed. But the fund was hardly more 
enough tw pay for the houses necessary 
and to keep them in order. Agassis’s ¢ 
raised enough to pay the deficiency. He 

Anderson's purse-strings were 
tightened, and he refused to help support 
it. The younger Professor 2, who 
had suceeeded his father, one more 
eff-rt, and offered to pay half the total 
expense if there were students ¢ 
pay the remainder. These were not 
coming, and Mr. has given up the 
isiand, which is ly valueless. 
derson'’s gift in cash amounted to 
Profeasor Agassiz gave lections 
the museum, and Tis family, besides their 
time and talents, have given to it without 
conditions over a quarter of a million of 
money. 

Ba oe ‘ 

PLeuRisyY Pains AND ALL ASTHMATIC 
om BrRoncuiaL AFrrcrions are soon Fe 
liewed by that certain remety for Coughs aad 


steal 


| Colds, Dr. Jayne's expectorant 
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WHAT TO DO WITH BOYS. 


What to do with boys, bs one of the prob 
lems that occupies the thoughts of parents 
for many an anxious hour, Right decision 
of Ube question has given many the start in 
life which has led to eminence, perhaps a 
far greater number by mistaken judgment 
have heavily weighted the young man for 
hie future career 

The decision should not be made arbi- 
warily. It is greatly unwise to fix upon 
seme calling or profession merely because 
it seems to be a desirable one. The law, 
the ministry and medicine are overrun with 
incompetenta who were destined to their 
profeasion because fond parents thought the 
calling reapectable and remunerative. 

The first point to be determined is, has 
the boy any special natural talent or apti- 
tude which indicates what he can do beast. 
If he have such a bias, nature has 
decided in advance the work for which he 
ie intended. It will be cruelty to thwart 
the bent of his disposition, provided, of 
course it be in a healthful direction. Better 
an enthusiastic mechanic than a drudge of 
a professional man, whatever the wealth of 
the parenta. His own life will be easier, 
fuller of enjoyment, and his influence for 
good incomparably greater than they could 
become iu any calling repugnant to him. 

Hut the average boy shows a natural 

predilection for no work. He would be 
content without any trade or business if 
Cireumstances weuld permit hir idleness. 
It is almost a fatal error to allow sucha 
choice to be made. Work is the price of 
manhood. Insist upon it that the bey do 
something for himeelf; that he earna living, 
no matter though be is to become a million- 
aire by inheritance. In such a case be will 
need more than ever to learn the worth of 
money and how to take care of it, by having 
learned how much a dollar costs 

Ordinarily, however, it is a blessed neoes- 
sity that the boy shall make his own way 
in the world. Let him enter upon the first 
opening that presents itself where he can 
have a fair opportunity, and teach him to do 
his best in it. Lf he be encouraged to faith- 
fulness, his time for advancement and 

wider opportunity will surely come. Every- 
body is on the lookout for young men with 
meady purpose and honest industry, and 
these can be made habitual in any reapect- 
able calling. 

_—_>_— SS 


PRIZES IN SCHOOLS 


If the be of a teacher were to get as 
much know leige as possible in a given time 
into the mind of the pupil, many expedients 
now resorted to, would be commendable. 
But such is not his proper work ; any more 
than it is the right course for a nume to 
force the greatest possible amount of food 
into the child's stomach. Her calling is to 
rear the child ; to so minister to his physical 
wants, Uhat be shal! increase in stature and 
im strength. The teacher's true work is to 
aid in developing the mental power; to 
make the boy more cager for knowledge, 
quicker of apprebension and a more cogent 
reasoner 

Stimulation by prizes retards rather than 
forwards the proper work of education. 
It is @ practical way of saying to the boy “the 
rewards of learning are insufficient; it isa 
task for which extra compensation is to be 
awarded.” The pupil's thoughts are fixed on 
the medal! ; he strives for that, and the lee 
sons are considered impertant enly as « 





| or of the birch. So long as he really desires 


THE 


to know, be will «xert himeelf to find ont: 
if he have not an appetite for the mental 
food presented, it will only sicken him and 
dwarf his powers, to crowd it down his un- 
willing apprebension sugared over with re- 
wards, or to force it there by punishment. 

Appeals to ambition will cultivate the 
spirit of ambition, they will not develop 
love of learning; and vanity and love of 
superiority which are the motives usually 
addressed in prize-giving, are not so dormant 
in the nature of most children as to need 
special stimulus. 

We would unhesitatingly banish the prize 
and the rod from every schoolroom, and rely 
upon the method indicated by the nature of 
the child. It may not show as immediate 
resulta, or present so attractive a display on 
examination days, but the gain will be sure, 
and when the real test of power comes in 
practical life, the boy will pass the prize- 
takers with ease, on the road to success. 


A THROLOGICAL QUESTION. 


“ Ever since Eve ate the apple——.” 

We object. That apple has been thrust 
down the throats of people long enough. It 
may be heresy not to swallow it; if so, ther 
here gues for hetorodoxy and new light. 

This ie not « battle on behalf of Eve; 
everybody knows she was tempted ad 
ylelded ; that her descendants have proved 
their legitimacy by going and doing like- 
wise, aud that they have done it so long 
that they love to doit. In fact we have all 
come to love Eve for giving us so good an 
excuse for enjoying our sins, although it is 
not, perhaps, just the thing to own up in 
this fashion : but this is not a fashion article; 
it relates to a fruit. e 

We know very well that apples are no con- 
temptible fruit; that they exhibit very tempt- 
ing qualities in their very young applehood. 
An average boy will walk further,climb high- 
er, lie harder,and tempt providence generally 
with greater recklessness in pursuit of green 
apples, than for almost any other delight. 

lerhaps the theory of the original unfor- 
tunate apple-oating took ita rise from this | 
very fact, supposing that the peculiar fascin- 
ation of the frait has descended with its 
other qualities, 

But remember, Eve was no boy; bear in 
mind too that the apples of olden time were 
but the faintest hints of possibilities. 

As described by Pliny, one of the earliest 
naturalists, the apple was asmall fruit grow- 
ing on a thorn bush, answering to our wild 
thorn apple. The glorious Summer Bough, 
agolden globe of perfumed sunshine, the 
rich Baldwin, luscious Spitzenberg, tempt- 
ing Greening, melting Swaar; these were 
then ouly dreams of the future, indulged 
by some daring poet ofa thorn bush catech- 
ing ita inspiration from the fragrance of its 
own blossoms of a May morning, to be 
wrought out by centuries of culture. Had 
Eve once tasted the original apple, Adam, 
warned by her sad grimaces would have 
fled in terror. 

Don't ask, “what fruit was it then, if not 
the apple?" We do not pretend to be wiser 
than the Scriptures which leave the ques- 
tion unanswered, Our task ends with re- 
lieving the apple from the groundless oblo- 
quy which fanciful theology has cast upon 
it, and a warning against hastily accepting 
unfavorable conclusions from unsustained 
assertions 


— ~ 


THE ART OF PUTTING THINGS. 


Spoiled in cooking or in the serving, is the 
fate of many an otherwise toothsome dish. 
A juicy roast on a greasy dish, or steaming 
joints fit for an epicure, placed on a table 
covered with an uncleanly cloth, lose half 
their attractiveness; the attention of any 
but a gross feeder is fastened upon the re- 
pulsive feature of the entertainment, and 
his appetite weakens. 

It is only when all the senses harmonize 
that any one of them can be used with full- 
ness of pleasure. The palate loses enjoy- 
ment if the eye be offended; music is less 
attractive in an apartment where noi. | 
some odors prevail, pictures fail to please 
in presence of discordant sounds. The at- 
tention is distracted, the perceptions are 
confused, and in the mixture of pleasure- 
able and disagreeable sensations, the latter 
unpleasantly assert themselves. 

These facta are of wide application, ex- 
tending beyond the mere gratification of the 
senses, although they are well worth oon- 
sidering in this relation alone, so much en- 
joyment in life depends on their exercise. 
In the external and internal fitting-up of 
the homestead they are especially worthy 
of attention. A cheerful approach to the 
door ; a pleasing impression made by a neat 
inviting looking hall; furniture, drapery 
and ornaments properly and harmoniously 
arranged, will heighten the joys of love it- 
self in the household. Who can be thor 
oughly satisfied, when a glance through the 
window reveals details of the family wash- 
ing, ruins of superannuated stoves and 
the horrors of the garbage-box in the ad- 
jacent yard’ Everybody can recal! some 
unpretending cottage, where by simple har- 
mony of surroundiags and appointments, 
more of brightness was diffused than could 
be imparted by the most dazsling display of 
mere wealth. 

In the same direction lies the secret of 
dressing attractively. Neatness and har- 
mony are at the foundation of al! true taste. 
A highly<olored necktie may give a loud 
appearance to a whole sober suit ; the peep- 
ing out of a slovenly skirt will destroy the 
effect of the richest toilette. 

Equally applicable is this principle to the 
way of doing things. The “No” of a kind- 
hearted man whose manner is inspired by 
his goodness, is leas offensive than the gruff 
or snappish “ yes" of aboor. Truth may 
be Gred af a man in such a way as to arouse 
his anger, or it may be calmly presented so 
as to win his attention and acquiescence. 
In ehort,the way of doing it, may defeat the 
best action, and any and all things are 





most effective when properly pressnted. 
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BY CHARLES & LAREED 


As the days fall off from the tree of Time, 
To lie in the Wet like gold 

Our forma beneath its shade divine, 
At last sit gray and old, 


To look upon the carth with eyes 
Which only see how bare 

The deadtonet he lo memories 
Of Spring's bright biooming year! 


“Twas then the little laughing child, 
Caught fret its birth '« giad day , 
Fiutlering down with sephyrs mild. 

In ene gold teal at play | 


In bieom of summer fell the fruit, 
From Time's young tree for life— 

A maiden charmed by Love's low lute, 
Walked youth's sweet blushing wife! 


These lived te wateh the changing leaves, 
Hut died in that last night 

Which saw them cluster round the graves, 
About the tree's lene site! 


The tree of Time, although so fair, 
Must here but grow to die, 
Tet blooms It ever green up there 





In gardens mid the sky! 
wm SE Se 


HER LAST APPEARANCE. 


BY THK AUTHOK OF “LADY AUDLEY's 
anche.” 


CHAPTER L. 
HKM TEMPTATION. 


“He is a scoundrel,” said the gentleman. 

“He is my husband,” answered the lady. 

Not much in either sentence, yet both 
came from bursting hearts and lips passion- 
pale. 

“In that your answer, Barbara?” 

“The only answer God and man will 
suffer me to give you.” 

“And he is to break your heart—and 
squander your earnings on his low vices— 
keep you shut upin this shabby lodging 
while all the town is raving about your 
beauty and your genius—and you are to 
have no redress, no ” 

“Yea,” she answe with a look that 
thrilled him; “1 shall escape him—in my 
coffin, My wrongs will have redress—at 
the Day of Judgment.” 

“Barbara, he is killing you.” 

“Don't you think that the greatest kind- 
ness he has ever shown me?" 

The gentleman began to pace the room 
distractedly. The lady turned to the tall 
narrow glass over the ee witha 
curious look, halfanour™ful, half-scornful. 

She was contemplating the beauty which 
was said to have set the town raving. 

What did that tarnished mirror show her ? 
A small pale face, wan and wasted by stu- 
dious nights and a heavy burdew of care, 
dark shadows about dark eyes, but such 
eyes! They seemed, in this cold light of 
day, too black and large and brilliant for 
the small white face; but at night, in the 
lamp-lit theatre, with — of rouge under 
them, and the light of genius barning in 
them, they were the most dazzling, soul- 
ensnaring eyes man had ever seen: er so 
said the cognoscenti, Horace Walpole among 
them; and Mrs. Barbara Stewell was the 
last fashion at Covent Garden Theatre. 

It was only her second season on those 
famous boards, and her beauty and talent 
still wore the bloom of novelty. The town 
had never seen her by daylight. She never 
drove in the Ring, or appeared at a fashion- 
able auction, or mystified her admirers at a 
masquerade in the Pantheon, or drank whey 
in St. James's Park—in a word, she went 
nowhere—and the town had i 
twenty stories to account for this seciaated 
existence, Yet no ene eased the 
truth, which was sadder than the most dis- 
mal fiction that had floated down the idle 
stream of London gossip. Barbara Stowell 
kept aloof from the world for three reasons 
—tirst, because ber husband was a tyrant 
and a ruffian, and left ber without a six- 
pence—secondly, because ber heart was 
broken—thirdly, because she was dying. 

This last reason wae only known to her 
self. No stethoscope had sounded that ach- 
ing breast—no stately physician, with eye- 
glass and gold-headed cane, and chariot and 
footman, had been called in to testify in 
scientific language to the progress of the 
destroyer—but Barbara Stowell knew very 
well that her days were numbered, and that 
her span of life was of the briefest. 

She was not in the first freshness of her 
youth. Three years ago she had been a 
country parson's daughter, leading the peace- 
fullest, happiest, obscurest life in a Hert- 
forishire village—when, as ill-luck would 
have it, she came to London to visit an aunt 
who was in business there asa milliner, 
aud at this lady's house met Jack Stowell, 
an actor of small parts at Covent Garden— 
a cold-hearted rascal with a fine person, a 
kind of surface cleverness which had a vast 
effect — simple people, and ineffable con- 
cet. e had the usual idea of the unsuc- 
coasfii! actor, that his manager was his only 
enemy, and that the town was languishi 
to see him play Romeo, and Douglas, — 
the whole string of youthful heroes. His 
subordinate tion soured him; and he 
sought consolation from drink and play, and 
was about as profligate a specimen of his 
particular genus as could be found in the 
purlieus of Bow Street. But he knew how 
to make himself agreeable in society, and 

i for a “mighty pretty fellow.” He 
1 the art of being sentimental too on 
occasion, could cast up his eyes to heaven 
and affect a mind all aglow with honor and 
manly feeling. 
this whited sepulchre Barbara 
wasted the freshness of her young life. He 
wascaught by her somewhat Pacem, ha beauty, 
which was rather that of an old Italian 
icture than of a rustic Englishwoman. 
uty so striking and peculiar would make 
ite mark, he thought. With such a Juliet 


from the tearful, blushing 
sem toa Fleet marriage, w' 
ized before she had time to repent that weak 
moment of concession. 
The milliner was angry, for she had be- 
Mr. Stowell 








knew not what aoe meant, a 
wretch who existed _gratifics- 
thon, and whose love for had been little 
of an hour. 


while be was drinking and punti 
low tavern. Her sorrows, her 


thize with ber own misery. 
pty fond of ber art before ever she 
vad trodden the — 

Jack Stowell his wife to Rich, and 
asked for an Had Barbara 
been an ordinary woman, the manager 
would have given her asubordinate place in 
his troupe, and a pittance of twenty shill- 
ings a week. But her - beauty 
struck the managerial eye. He had half-« 


| dozen geniuses in bis company, but their 


good looks were on the wane. This young 
face, these Italian eyes, would attract the 
town—and the town had been leaping a 
little towards the rival house lately. 


y 
| “I'll tell you what, Stowell,” said the 


manager, “1 should like to give your wife a 
chance. But to take any hold upon the 
ublic, she must appear in a leading part. 
Peoulin’t trust her till she has learnt the 
A BC of her profeasion. 
success in the provinces,” 
They were standing at noontide on the 
great stage at Covent Garden. The house 
was almost in darkness, and the vast circle 
of boxes shreuded in linen w hada 
hostly look that chilled soul, 
hat a little creature she seemed to herself 
in that mighty arena! Could she ever stand 
there and out her soul in the sorrows 
of Juliet, or the Duchess of Malfi, or Isabella, 
as she had done so often befure the looking- 
glass in her dingy lodging ? 

“Jack,” she said, as they were walking 
home—he had been unusually kind to her 
this morning—“I can't tell you what an 
awful feeling that , dark, cold theatre 
gave me. I felt as if 1 was standing in my 


She must try her 


“That shows what a little goose you are,” 
retorted Jack contemptuously ; “do you 
think anybody is going to give you such a 
big tomb as that?” 

Mrs. Stowell appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, Bath, and tried her wings, as the 
manager called ®, with marked success. 
There could be no doubt that she had the 
divine fire, a genius and bent so decided, 
that her lack of experience went for nothit 
—and then she worked like a slave, an 
threw ber soul, mind, beart—her whole 
tbeing—into this new business of her life. 
She lived only to act. What else had she 
to live for, with a husband who came home 
tipsy three or four nights out of the seven, 
and whose infidelities were notorious ? 

She came to London the follewing winter, 
and took the town by storm. Her genius, 
her beauty, her youth, her purity, were on 
every tongue. She receivedalmost as many 
letters asa prime minister in that first season 
of success—but it was found out in due time 
that she was inaccessible to flattery, and the 
fops and fribbles of ber day ceased their 
persecutions. 

Among so many who admired her and so 
many who were eager to pursue, there was 
only one who discovered her need of pity 
and pitied her. 

This was Sir Philip Hazlemere, a young 
man of fashion and fortune—nelther fop nor 
fribble—but a man of cultivated mind and 
intense feeling. 

He saw, admired, and, ere long, adored 
the new actress—but he he did not approach 
her, as the others did, with fulsome letters 
which insulted her understanding, or 
costly gifts which offended her honor. 
He beld himself aloof, and loved iu si- 
lence—tor the instinct of his heart told 
him that she was virtuous. But he was 
human, and his sense of honor could not 
altogether stitle hope. He found out where 
she lived, bought over the lodging-house 
keeper to his interest, and contrived to learn 
a great deal more than the well-informed 
world knew about Barbara Stowell. 

He was told that her husband was a 
wretch, and ill-used ber; that this brilliant 
beauty, who shone and sparkjed by night 
like a star, was by daylight a wan and faded 
woman, ‘ud with sorrow and tears. If 
he had loved her before, when the history 
of her life was unknown to him, he loved 
her doubly now, and, taking hope from all 
that made her life hopeless, flung honor to 
the winds and determined to win ben. 

Could she be worse off, he asked himself, 
than she was ngw—the slave of a low-born 
profii he darling of an idle, gaping 
crowd—ecorned and neglected at home, 
where a woman should be p nt? He 
was rich and his own master—there was al! 
the bright glad world before them. He 
would take her to Italy, and live and die 
there for her sake, content and happy in 
the blessing of her sweet companionship. 
He had never touched her hand, never 
+ gene tay but he had lived for the last 

x months only to see and hear ber, and it 
seemed to him that he knew every thought 
of her mind, every impulse of her heart. 
Had he not seen those lovely eyes answer 
his fond looks sometimes, as he hung over 
the stage box, and the business of the scene 
brought ber near him, with a tender intelli- 
gence that told him he was understood ? 

Lf John Stowell should sue for a divorce, 
so much the better, thought Philip. He 
could then make his beloved Lady Hazle- 
mere, and let the world see the crowning 
glory of his life. He was so deeply in love 
that he thought it would be everlasting re- 





nown to have won Barbara. He would go 
husband of 


Duke of Devonshire, of whom the world 
knows eo little except that he had a beauti- 
ful Duchess. 

One day Sir Philip Hazlemere took cour- 
age, emboldened by some new tale of Jack 
Stowell's brutality—and himself 
of beloved. 
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ay yy who pities and cares for me.” 
had one reason for ing Sir Phil- 

's yer, which wou 
setstn tas house eoubd he have guessed it. 
This was her inward conviction that ber 
life was near its close. There was hardly 
time for temptation between the present 
hour and the grave. And every day seemed 
to carry her Serther from the things and 
thoughts of earth. Her husband's cruelties 
stung less keenly than of old—his own deg- 
radation, which had been the heaviest part 
of her burden, seemed further away from 
her—as if he and she lived in different 
worlds. Her stage triumphs, which had 
once intoxicated her, now seemed unreal as 
the of adream. Yes, the ties that 
bind this weak flesh to earthly joys and suf- 
fering were gradually loosening. The fet- 
ters were slipping off this weary clay. 


CHAPTER LL. 
MBR AVENGER. 
Sir Philip showed himself not undeserv- 
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a very little way out of his 
“You shall,” answered Sir 
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bent on settling all scores on the 
Stowell was sa in his cups 
for anything. 
through—a table 





ing Barbara's confidence. He came to the 
sordid London lodging—a caravansera 
which had housed wandering tribes of 
shabby-gentee! adventurers for the last 
twenty years, and whose dingy panelling 
seemed to exhale an odor Cree. He 
brought his idol hot-house flowers ond fruits 
—the weekly papers—those thin little leaf- 
lets which amused our ancestors—a new 
book now and then—and the latest news of 
the town—that floating gossip of the clubs, 
which Walpole was writing to Sir Horace 
Mann. He came and sat beside her, as she 
worked at her tambour frame, and cheered 
her by a tenderness too reverent to alarm. 
In a word, he made ber happy. 

If she were slowly fading out of life, he 
did not see the change or that this fair 
flower was soon to wither. He saw her 
too frequently to perceive the gradual pro- 
gress of decay. Her beauty was of ethe- 
real type, to which disease lent new 
c 


One day he found her with an ugly bruise 
upon her forehead ; she had tried to conceal 
it with the loose ringlets of her dark hair, 
but his quick eye saw the mark. When 
pressed hard by his solicitous questioning, 
she gave a somewhat lame account of the 
matter. She had been passing from the 
sitting-room to her bed-chamber last night, 
when a gust of wind ——— her can- 
die, and she bad fallen and wounded her- 
self against the edge of the chest of drawers. 
She crimsoned and faltered as she tried to 
explain this accident. 

« you are deceiving me!” cried 
Sir Philip. “It was a man’s clenched fist 
left that mark. You shall not live with 
him another day.” 

And then came im ioned pleading 
which shook her soul—fond offers of a sweet 
glad life in a foreign land—a divorce—a new 
marriage—honor—station. 

“But dishonor first,” said Barbara. “Can 
the path of shame ever lead to honor? No, 
Sir Philip, I will not do evil that good may 
come of it.” 

No eloquence of her lover's could move 
her from this resolve. She was firm as the 
Bass Kock, he passionate as the waves 
that beat against it. He left her at 
last, burning with indignation against her 
tyrant. 

“God keep and comfort you,” he cried at 
parting. “I will not see you again until 
you are free.” 

These words startled her, and she pon- 
dered them, full of alarm. Did he mean 
any threat nst her husband?’ Ought 
she to warn Jack Stowell of his danger ? 


Sir Philip Hazlemere and Jack Stowell 
had never yet crossed each — > 
The surest place in which not to the 
husband Was his home. But now Sir 
Philip was seized with a sudden fancy for 
making Mr. Stowell’s acquaintance—or at 
any rate for coming face to face with him 
in some of his favorite haunts. These were 
not difficult to discover. He played deep 
and he drank hard, and his resort 
was a disreputable tavern in a narrew street 
out of Long Acre, where play and drink 
were the order of the night, and many 
a friendly festivity had ended in a bloody 
brawl. 

Here on a December midnight, when the 
pavements about Covent Garden were greasy 
with a thaw, and the link boys were reap- 


“The best of fellows,” 
Philip ; “capital company.” 

“That may be,” replied Sir Philip, « but 
he beats his wife, and 1 mean to beat 
“What, Phil, are you going to turn 
Quixote and fight with windmills ?” 

“Never mind my business,” answered 
Phiip; “yours is to bring me and this 
Stowell a 
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They found Mr. Stowell hg at faro 
with his own lar friends, in a private 
pee anil ae as oe 
ee ee ne eae 
a exit ie yey 
to The mohawks day were 
almost as clever as cats at climbing a steep 
roof or ing on to a gutter. 

Captain sent in his card to Mr. 
Stowell, asking permission to join him with 
a friend, a gentleman from the country. 
Jack knew that Montagu belonged to the 
hawk tribe, but scented a pigeon in the 
rural stranger, and received the pair with 
effusiveness. Sir Philip had disguised him- 
self in a heavy fur-bordered coat and a 
flaxen periwig, but Mr. Stowell scanned 
him somewhat géspiciously notwithstand- 
ing. His constant attendance in the 
box hed made he theo very feanilier to te 
pens Geen gn, one ne caly Ge 
fumes brandy punch w prevented 
Stowell's recognition of him. 
= te Sanne ot eee 

squire 
punch with profuse lberaiky, and lost bis 
Re, Cn ST, einem, voting 
that he would have revenge before the 
night was eut. Montagu watched him 

curiously, wondering what it all meant. 

casutchaiie ges of unendarion mks 
under 

which influence uproariousness 
rated by-and-by into a maudlin ° 
aka Cat eee a een! Seay 
oe adventurer a 
oe cervain manccuvres‘which 
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riot awakened no curiosity in the sleepy 
drawer waiting below. 

A space was cleared, men 
stood te each other with 
sion; Rr Philip's As AT 
thrown off with his 
John Stowell considerably 
liquor. 


The actor was a skilled swordsman, but 
his first thrusts were toc blindly to 
be dangerous. Sir Philip _ 
easily, and stood looking at 
with a scornful smile w goaded Stowell 
to madness. 

“I'll wager my wife and you have got 
this play between you,” he said. “1 nb 
to haye known there was mischief on foot. 
She's too meek and pretty-spoken not to be 
—— 


i 


I —y your 
“When I saw the your fist on 
wife's forehead this morning, 1 swore to 
make her a widow to-night,” said Sir Philip, 
as the actor fell face downward on the 
sanded floor. 

The tavern servants were knocking at the 
door presently. Jack Stowell’s fall had 
startled even their equanimity. Tables and 
glasses might be smashed wi remark— 
they coy by to swell the 
but the fall of a human body invited atten- 
tion, C n Montagu the window 
and bustled his friend out upon the 
leads below it, and, after some peril to 
and limb in the brief descent, Sir Philip 
Hazlemere found himself in 
where the watchman was calling “ four 
o'clock, and a snowy morning.” 





CHAPTER Ul. 
HEK FAREWELL SIGH. 


Before next evening the town knew that 
Jack Stowell, the actor, had been killed in 
a tavern brawl. © mn Montagu had 
bribed Mr. Stowell’s to keep om 
dicious silence. The man had been 
in a fair fight, and no could come of 
gs ow hy = the details of his 
end, when Bow Street magistrate 
came to hold his interrogatory, he 
only extort a confused account of the fatal 
event. There had been a row at faro, and 


a dark green riding coat trimmed with 
fur, but they had not seen him leave. 
magistrate drew the 
everybody had been and 
nation concluded in a futile manner, 
in these days would have offered a 
opening for indignation leaders in 
papers, and letters signed “Fiat Justitia,” 
“Peckham Rye;” but which at that 
served a moat to provide Walpole 
paragraph for one 

Sir Philip called at Mrs. Stowel 
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At Two she is a tiny lass, 
And joy she knows from sorrow 
She scarce consults her looking-qlass . 
She has bo thought of ead to morrow | 


At Four, she tsa maid, 
And looks on aught bas play as folly. 


e 
That only sawdust ls her dolly 


Al Bigtt, her troubles come in scores, 


The curtain rose, and at last he saw her. For oft she ts eree ard haughty , 


The lovely eyes were more brilliant than | , et 
ever, and blinded him to the bollowness of Gus's cbmctints whipped when she is 
the wan cheek. There was a thrilling baughty ! 


At Twelve, she is a enucy tease, 

Who knows full well y! glances rankie. 
Her petiioonts scarce veil ber knees, 
And fairy frills scarce kiss her ankle 


of suffering, was wronged, ; the 
nnocent, helpless victim bloody | At Fifteen, she's the peari of pets. 
. w ant ‘And feels assured er a pow | _ 
men. The strange story, the strange char Her snowy school-giri Lrouseretios 
acter, seemed natural as she interpreted it. | "4 re h when her skirt ta lengthened 
Sir Philip listened with all his soul in his , 
carn, as fe had never soon the lowmy | Ai titre 0 de cig tfshin 
ye wey and liar ~ She feels her heart bodive beat,” 
Duchess was one Barbara n earvest paision. 
greatest characters. , 
He with rapt attention on ~— e it ys tS 
word, and her pale loveliness with | St<'ll either sell her heart for . 
his yet was eager for the play to be Ur give it for a golden fetter 
over. meant to lie in wait for her at >a 
ee home to WOMAN'S WIT. 
ber py with her just 
enongh to speak Ser ae 
to win ber promise to be wife as svon in TWO OMAPTERS. 
as her weeds could be laid aside. He would —- - 
oon = judices for ber sake, BY JONN L. ZIRBRR. 
= wait for ho Fay 4 through : io 
ceremony of mourning husband y : 
who had ill-used her. Gee és ha ote a —_ 
bed oy an tee tng iene te ouvamtinan cee when Mire. Fess, 
the a Fe ne Same ome @ 1.” She 5 antteted. end wes 
tomb-maker, the bellman, the dirge, the | & Led ahd paw hg oll. 4 
’ ’ compose herself sufficient ly to make 
eee ee pete Nip known the object of her visit. 
ture already escaped frum eastlily bondage, ae Gna ey = 
. somew - ve you 
as the house, wes oacupied, the curtain fell | Known Mr oy ‘te butane 
amidst a storm of . Sir Philip + sa bap me ny 
stwod looking at the “green blankuess—| 
we if that «tying look of hers had rooted Me. J no ne no™ exclaimed the 
to while the audience hurried out 4 
“In looking over an escritoire in the li- 
pe the theatre, warany a to the pessibllity brary,” said the lady, “I chanced to touch 


of hackney-coaches or protecting link-boys 
to guide hon through the gloom. 
ie turned suddenly at the sound of a 
aigh close behind him—a faint and mourn- 
sigh—which startled and chilled him. 
Barbara was standing there, in the dress 
she had worn in that last scene—the shroud- 
like drapery, which had so painfully re- 
minded him of death. She stretched out 
hands w him with a sad appealing 
ure. He leaned eagerly forward and 


a secret spring and a panel slid aside. I 
saw ae re within the cavity thus 
revealed, and in a small casket this like- 
ness.” 


She handed an oval framed likeness to 
him, and the face of a marvelously beau- 
tifal girl met his gaze. Examining it in 
silence for a few momenta he asked : 


“And the ou mentioned ; did the 
throw no Highton the matter?” i 
“No more than that they were little love 


F 


— ~ Find et tee Sim enh pe A tes, that any girl might indite and send 
and stood, shadow-like, in the shadow of | °° ‘he of her affections. 
“No allusion to marriage ?” asked he. 


the door-way. 

* Dearest!" he exclaimed, between sur- 
prise and delight, “1 was coming round to 
the stage door. | am most iy jent to talk 
to you, to be assured of your love, now that 
you are free to make me the most blessed of 
men. My love,! have a world of sweet 
words to say to you. | may come, may | 
not? I may ride home with you in your 
coach ?” 


“None whatever.” 

“Have you them with you, Mrs. Peter- 
son?” 

“No; I did not think it necessary.” 

“But you preserved them ?” questioned 
the lawyer, anxiously. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “I returned them 
into their secret hiding place.” 

“That was r,” said the lawyer, “for 
if there should ever be a question of a pre- 
vious marriage“those papers may become of 
use. Was there a name attached to these 
billet dowz ?” 

“Yes,” replied the lady, strangely agi- 
tated 


The lights went out suddenly while he 
was talking to her, breathless in his r- 
ness. She gave one more faint sigh, half 

ic, f tender, and left him. She 
not blessed him with a word, but he 
took this gentle silence to mean consent. 


He 1 his way out of the dark theatre, “Would you 2. Fae enough to tell me 


what the name is 

Mrs. Peterson hesitated answering for 
some moments; then, as if a sudden idea 
struck her, she asked : 

“Would you recognize Mr. Peterson's 
handwriting of twenty years ago were you 
to see a specimen of it?” 

“I might possibly do so,” returned the 
lawyer in deep thought. “Yes I think | 
would, for we were boys together in school, 
and I think I have some of his chirography 
still in my possession.” 

“Look on the back of the portrait,” said 
the i: 

Mr. Williams did so and saw these words 
in faint characters written there : 


“My Litt.e Wirx.” 


“Do you think that is Mr. Peterson's 
handwriting ?” asked she, in a faint voice. 

“I am positive it is,” replied Mr. Wil- 
liams ; “ for to tell the truth, it is but little 
different from what it has been up to the 
day of his death.” 

“Suppose he was really married to this 
sweet girl, and still living, how would 
that affect my position,” asked the widow, 


with a pallid face. 
ve conclusions, Mrs 


“You “nf at 
Peterson, ar lessly alarm yourself. 
It is scarcely probable that even t's mar- 
riage had taken place, that the lady is stil! 
in the land the living to demand 
her rights. After being silent these lapse 
of years, one would naturally conclude that, 
if once his wife, this lady must either be 
dead, or——” the lawyer hesitated. 

“Or what ?” eagerly inquired Mrs. Peter- 


hot present 
waited discreetly on the 
narrow 1) Barbara's coach should be 
called. He watched for her thus, in a 
futile aimless manner, on many a previous 
night, and was familiar with Le: its. 


There were a couple of hackney-coaches 
waiting in the street under the curtain of 
fog. "“Srensntiy a link-boy came hurriedly 
along with his faring torch, followed by a 
breathless gentleman in a brown cvat, and 
wig of the same color. The ts! crossed 
the road, and the gentleman after him, and 
both vanished within the theatre. , 

Sir Philip wondered idly what the breath- 
leas gentleman's business could be. 

He waited a time, as it appeared to 
his impatience, and still there was no call 
for Mrs. Stowell’s hackney-coach. A group 
of actors came out, and walked on the op- 
posite pavement, talking intently. The 
—- im brown came out again, and 

off into the fog, still under guidance 

of the link-boy. ne doorkeeper 
on the threshold, ed up and 

down the street, and seemed about to 
exti his dim oi] lamp and close his 
door the night. Sir Philip Hazlemere 
ran across the street just in time to stop 


“ Why are you shutting up?” he asked ; 
ay eee bar net the theatre, has 


It seemed just possible that he had missed 
wah mgt Om a 

“No, ng, # 
punted ae 


won't go out till to- 


son. 
be carried out “Or divorced years ago,” concluding the 


sentence ; “for he had resided here these 
thirty years in succession and I never onee 
heard the slightest whisper of his having a 
wife, and that’ fact must quiet your ap- 
prebensions, for you have learned by ex- 
= >" the Stockport gossips are 

rs. Peterson smiled in spite of her fears, 
at the concluding remarks of her lawyer, 
while be laughed outright. 

After remaining a few moments longer, 
tho lady left in a more serene state of mind, 
but ber heart went strangely towards the 
beautiful so del 












and down her w gown. She dely pictured 
Saas thee they could carry ber io her | there. 
They sent for Dr. Budd,| * ° ad ° ° ° ° e 
of Henrietta street. Hut it was too late. Howard Malcolm confided all his troubles 
didn’t wait for the doctors to help her | to his kind employer of whose sympathy he 
was always certain. 

One y he abruptly informed the 
la that after striving vainly to close 
his against the tender jon, he was 
compelled to admit to himself that he loved 





Mrs. Peterson with such an ardent affection 
that it preyed upon him to such an extent 
that it deprived him of rest at night and 
of peace in daytime. 

“Her rejection would kill me,” exclaimed 


the man excitedly. 
“Poor fellow,” said Mr. Williams, press- 


ing his hand warmly. “I feel deeply for 
| you, but do not despair. Old eyes are 
sharper sometimes than young ones, and if 
I mistake not you have little to fear such a 
result.” 

“Mr. Williams,” cried the young man, as 
the blood rushed to his face. “Do you 
speak from honest conviction, or is it only 
your affection for me that prompted these 
words?” 

“I firmly believe what I said,” was the 


— reply. 
young man 1 the floor ex- 
citedly, when Mr. Iams checked him 


by as: 

“Wait awhile yet, Howard; but in the 
meantime make yourself as ble to 
| ber as you can. I shal! pro 
| often and shal! sound her as to her state of 
feelings as regards yourself, and you sha!! 
know the result.” 

The young man promised to follow his 
advice. 


































bly see her | 


Gregory Peterson also saw the intimacy 


SATURDAY 


between the lawyer's clerk and Alice I'v. 
terson, and as he had a covetous eye on that 


of en omy ome which would become 
is in case married, he he the union 
would take place. He would gladly have 


hastened the event by becoming intimate 
with Malcolm, and fix matters to suit his 
views, but he feared that such a course 
would excite the of Mra. I- 

terson, whom he admitted to be an exceed. 
ingly shrewd and wide-awake woman. 

owever, he watched the progress of af- 
fairs with a sharp eye and ere long he 

Was gratified to see that they were very 
intimate and that love, at least on the 
part of the young man, was clearly evi- 

| dent. 

Finally one day, the the gossips of Stock- 
port were electrified, and (heir tongues set 
tow hg once More over a sweet morsel, 
The Widow Peterson was going to marry 
Howard Malcolm! 

Gregory Peterson was so eated, when he 
discovered that the report was the strict 
truth, that he departed to the scene of bis 
former revela—the neighboring es _ 
and commenced a series of dissipation which 
bid fair to eclipse all his former carousals, 
and several weeks elapsed before he was 
— in his evil career, 

But while he was thus er |, and in. 
wardly congratulating himself of soon being 
able to nish his means which were so 
rapidly dwindling away, events were tran- 
spiring in Stockport which were destined to 
strike dismay to his corrupt heart, 

Howard Malcolm visited his afflanced one 
on and during their conversation alluded 
to his early life. He had long since con- 
fided all to her which was in substance as 
follows : 

His mother died when he was six 
of age. His home had been in New Orleans 
where she took the yellow fever and died. 
Before ber death she gave him a large oval 
locket saying that it would be of great ad- 
vantage to him when he became of age, that 
he should go to Stockport and there——but 
when she spoke thus far she suddenly fell 
back and expired, 

“And you have no clue to what she meant 
to convey to you?" asked Alice, 

“Not the falatest,” was the sad reply. 

“And that locket, what did it contain ?” 

“It seems a solid plate without contain- 
ing anything calculated to throw any _ 
on the pok lation caused by her 
sudden death. 

“Il would like to see that locket,” ob- 
served the lady; “I have a strange present- 
ment that it in some manner contains im- 
portant information.” 

“You can be gratitied,” said he, “for of 
late | have always carried it about me.” 

He wok a buckskin bag from an inner 
pocket, and took the locket therefrom, It 
seemed more like a medallion, in not hav- 
ing any visible opening, but had a ring at- 
tached to it, similar to that of a watch. 

It was of gold and elaborately chased, 
with three very minute letters engraved 

a wreath of flowers. 

“What do those initials stand for?” 
asked Alive. 

“Initials ?" exclaimed he, “1 know of no 
initials,” 

“They are very small,” observed she, 
handing the locket to him, “but | can 
plainly make them out; they are “, &, C.'" 

“1 can also see them now,” said he, but 
Ll never saw them before; “i. and O,'" 
mused he, “my mother's name was Cera, 
but what “G.’ stands for I cannot tell.” 

“Cora!” cried the lady, starting, “do you 
' ber your mother's ures ?” 

“I shall never forget them while | live,” 
sald he. 








“Wait a moment,” said Alice, and she 
hurriedly lef her lover. She shortly re- 
turned and placed something in his band. 
lt was the ivory portrait of the beautiful 
girl! 

“The young man took it and gave one 
glance, then sprang to his feet exclaiming : 

“My mother, my darling mother !" and 
he pressed it to his lips with jonate fer 
vor, Then suddenly remembering how he 
became possessed of it, he cried : 

“Alice, where in Heaven's name did you 
get the portrait of my mother ?” 

Bui he lady sat trembling and speech- 
less; she essayed to answer her lover's 
question, but her tongue seemed paralyzed. 
it was only after a minute or two had 
elapsed that she found utterance. 

“1 discovered it in a secret recess of my 
late husband's escritoire,” sald she, “and 
those notes were also in the same place,” 
handing him the little love missives before 
alluded to. 

“Alice,” cried he suddenly, after reading 
the letters, “Mr. Peterson's name was 
George, and “G.’ may stand for that name.:’ 

“It must be so,” said she, “and see, on 
the back of the likeness, in his own hand- 
writing he calle ber his ‘little wife.’” 


“Ob that he was still living, so that this 
mystery might be cleared,” said Howard. 
The lady sat in silence and deep thought, 


while the young man seemed lost for a 
time in earnest and rapt contemplation of 
the portrait of his departed mother. He 
was startled by the words of his beloved, 
and looked up as one in a dream. 

“Howard,” said she, as if inspired by a 
sudden brilliant Idea, “would it not be ad. 
visable to have the benefit of Mr. Williams’ 
suggestions in this most deplorable dilem- 
ma?” 

“He might be able to aid us. 
shall mention the matter to him.” 

“(so to him at once,” said Mrs. Peterson: 
bring him here, and between us three we 
may be able to see daylight through this 
apparent darkness.” 

joward Malcolm departed upon his mis- 
sion at once, and speedily returned with 
the lawyer. 

“Mr. Williams,” said Alive, arising wo 
greet him, “we are in a state of perplexity 
out of which we can see no outlet, so we 
we have summoned you to our aid.” 

The lawyer smiled, and asked to be en- 
lightened. 

Everything calculated to aid him in un 
raveling the mystery was related to him, 
and at the conclusion Howard placed the 
locket in his band. 

“This locket I have seen before,” said 
he, looking at Mrs. Peterson, why did you 
omit mentioning It to me when you handed 
me that portrait ”” 

“That locket belongs to Howard Mal- 
come,” replied the lady. “I never saw it 
before to-day.” 

A strange expression swept across the 
lawyer's countenance as the lady uttered 
these words; he seemed perplexed for a 
moment then a light seemed w break upon 
him. 

“Where is that portrait?” asked 
Howard is to him. 

« See,” said the lawyer, holding the locket 
in one hand, and the portrait in the other. 
*“ You will perceive that if there were an 
inside to this locket this likeness would 
just fis into it.” 

The young people admitted the poasi- 
bility, and deemed it strange that neither 
had noticed it before. 

“Bow,” continued the lawyer, © this 
locket, (which really looks more like a 
| medallion w you,) 1 have seen in the pos- 
| session of George Peterson, lately deceased.” 


I think I 


he. 





| Both Howard and Alice started at these | 


| words. 
| “ And,” continued the speaker, “if I am 
pot mistaken it contains, or did contain, the 





EVENING POST. 


| 
likeness of the then owner, George Peter 
oon.” 


| depicted on the countenances of both list. 
eners. 
“So neither of you have opened it yet!" 


continued Mr. Williams. 

“No,” answered Howard. “ Though it 
has been in my possession these many years 
| have never discovered ite secret. Yet 
when my mother gave it to me | remember 
she called it a locket, but since, | have often 
though’ that it would be more appropriate 
to call it a medal or medallion.” 

“I know how it is opened, see,” said Mr, 
Williams. 

The lawyer took out a penknife and 
opening it he pressed the point on a small 
steel circle within the ring of the locket 
and it few apart, dividing in half; a paper 
fell from it and fluttered to the floor, On 
the inside there i the likencss of @ 
young man. The lawyer at once pronounced 
it to be the portrait of George Peterson at 
the age of twenty-two or twenty-five years, 

In the meanetiie Howard had ogg mee up 
the paper which had fallen from the locket, 
and as he cast his eyes over it he exclaimed, 

“ Thank God! the miystery is explained!” 
It was the certificate « between 
George Peterson and Cora Malcolm ! 

The lawyer was no less astonished than 
his two young friends were at this unex- 
pected discovery. 

“This explains why m 
requested me to come to th 
served the young man. 

The lawyer quietly took the ivory like- 
ness of Mrs. Peterson, (for so Howard's 
mother must now be called) and placed it 
into the locket. It fitted to a nicety. 

“ All the xfs are clear as day,” ob- 
served he, “this likeness has been in the 
locket, and for reasons which we may never 
know, displaced and fell again into the poe 
session of George Peterson.” “ Now, 
Howard, and my dear madam, entrust all 
this business to me, I shall hunt up the 
clergyman and witnesses to this 


dear mother 
village,” ob- 


and we shall astonish Master () Veter. 
son as he has never been aston’ before. 
Mra. Ie at this ut burst into a 





clear ringing laugh which caused both 

—— to gaze at her in surprise, and on 

— pressed to explain the cause of her 
ment she repried : 

“Oh, Mr. Williams, such a bright idea 
entered my mind, such a joke—I might 
say; but L will not let you into the secret 
until” —bere she blushed deeply—* until | 
am the wife of dear Howard!" she finally 
concluded, 

Neither of the gentlemen urged her any 
further, and after half an hour's further 
pleasant chat, Mr. Williams departed taking 
with him the locket, portraits and marriage 
certificate, saying, he would at once enter 
upon the task so important to the young 
folks. 

. . . oe . . . . 

The wedding was a quiet affair, and took 
place at the residence of the bride: few were 
invited, and these only the most intimate 
friends of Alice and Mr. Williams, and 
the gossips of Stockport were in their element 
once more; and as the terms of the late 
Mr. Peterson's will were well known, there 
were many who pronounced Mra. leterson 
a “foolish thing,” to prefer a handsome man 
to a snug fortune. 

Ciregory Peterson was on one of his orgies 
in the neighboring town when the event 
took place. But be was svon apprised of it, 
and be roared in drunken triumph when 
the intelligence reached him. 

Had he seen the quiet smiles of triumph 
on the faces of Mr. Williams, aud the newly 
wedded couple when te announced bis in 
tention to call early to claim his property, 
he might have felt some fear that all was 
not as clear in the way to the forfeited in- 
heritance as he supposed. 

But when be finally made the demand 
Usrough his lawyer, the answer that was 
returned created consternation and dismay 

. . . . . 

It wasa bright May morning, the hour 
was ten, when Mr. Joshua Tarleton was 
admitted into the sitting-room of the Peter 
son mansion. 

The lady received him with smiles, while 
her husband merely bowed to the lawyer's 
obsequious salutation. 

“Mrs. Malcolm —began the lawyer, when 
he was quickly interrupted by the lady, whe 
eald : 

“Mrs. leteron, if you please.” 

For a moment the lawyer was startled, 
then he wave a low chuckle as he remarked 

“A very good joke to think that a lady 
forgets her new name. However, it does 
not matter, Mrs. Malcolm—" 

“Mra. Deterson, Uf you please sir |" 

Thia time the lady spoke with severity 
and decided emphasis upon every word. 

The lawyer stood aghast. le knew not 
how to proceed, and for once in his life was 
nonplunsed. 

rs. Peterson took pity on the embarassed 
man and thus delivered herself, 

“You have doubtless been sent here by 
your client, Mr. Gregory Veterson, in refer 
ence to the property which he thinks to 
secure on aceount of my marriage.” 

“Just so,” was the short ~ 9s 

“I refer you to my legal adviser, Dir. 
Williams,” said the lady; “he will proba 
bly explain to your entire satisfaction, and 
Mr. Gregory Peterson's extreme mortifica 
tion, that | shall keep all the property that 
was bequeathed to me by my former bus 


band. So, good morning.” 
And the lady made alow bew, then left 
the room. Mr. Tarleton gazed afler her 


like one stupified, then crushing bis hat on 
his head, he burried from the house with 
rapid strides, in the direction of lawyer 
Williams’ office 

. - . . . . 


The remainder can be told ina few words. 
The cause of Mrs. Peterson's merriment 
was the fact that by wedding Howard Mal- 
colm Veterson she would be able to retain 
possession of the property which would 
have been forfeited had she changed her 


] 
The astonishment they felt was plainly 
| 
| 
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wouce, 
“Old pemen sie Lived in 
acoording to cal sketches 
her that have A. -- published, 
ahe lived in 
they lead us to 
not only one of 
hess, but of affluence. 
Now it is w 
proved, that there 
and wise 
wut of Boston, who 
(ivose, and some of ma 
writen 
Mother 
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cause he 


here in poverty and disgrace, 

pitied, and loved him, or whether their 
union was a bore, and Mother ( like a 
dutiful daughter, acoumpanied or lowed 
them to earth, does not b 

All we know ia, that while Minerva was 
lnetructing the Greeks in various useful arta, 
Momus was spending his time and talents 
somewhere; it is safely to be presumed, in 
watching over the education of his 
daughter, and in teaching to men te art of 
faulitindi ng. 

Long before Boston was endowed with 
lace and name, the children of other lands 
istened to and loved the music of the 
melodies of Mother Goose. The little 
Chinee, and the fair babes of the far Orient, 
knew of ber and blessed her name before 
this new work! had a written history or its 
people a living voice. 

As the sweet singer, mother of poetry, 
and friend of song, we have known and 
loved her long, but no land can claim her, 
no + can say “she is ours.” 

Her poems are truly concise, witty, bril- 
Nant, fascinating, tical and famous, 
They charm the ignorant and delight the 
learned, and the pens of critica even, have 
often been wielded in their favor, 

To the genuine poems of the real Mother 
(ioose, however, have no doubt been from 
time to time added those of other lesser 
poeta, and there is need of a Macl"herson to 
collect and my 4 the true and discard the 
false ; and there ls need of a Blair to vindl- 
vate that MacPherson. . 

* Mother Goose” was no more born in 
Boston, than “ Ossian” was born in Boston ; 
and as it is not known where Ossian was 
born, it is a wonder that Boston does not 
lay claim to him, Indeed, there is no reason 
why the future inhabitants of that forward 
mnetropolia may not as wisely and justly 
claim Ossian, as the present ones claim 
Mother Goose, 


-_ -_- - 
CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A RING. 


Among other interesting stories of lost 
rings, the following ls related of an officer, 
who bought a valuable diamond just afer 
the Indian mutiny. The officer had it set 
ina ring, and wore it for several years quite 
safely but one day, chancing to be in Les 
dou, he went into a shop to buy a pair of 
gloves, and looking at the ring on his little 
finger, he observed that the setting was 
empty, the diamond gone. He examined 
his glove, his pockets, the floor of the shop ; 
no trace of the stone was to be seen, and so 
he gave it up as lost. However, he men 
thoned the matter at his club, and told the 
club-master to post up a notice offering 60 
reward to any one who should tind the dia 
mond. A day or two afterward the stone 
was brought tohim. [t had been found by 
one of the housetmaids, in a darkish passage 
that led to UF billiard room. The reward 
was gladly paid, and the diamond taken to 
the jeweler’s to be once more firmly re 
placed inthe ring. Again some years pass 
ed. The officer had been back to Luda, 
and wason furlough in this country, and 
had gone to Seotland to shoot, with friends 
who had taken a moor in the highlands 
One hot August day he had been out f 
several hours, (ramping over miles and miles 
of close heather, grouse-shooting He was 
still walking, when a covey of birds rose a 
little way off. He raised his gun to take 
aim, when his eye chanced to fall on his 
ring, and he saw that the setting was once 
more empty Stopping to look at it the 
birds got away, and he laid down the gu 
on the heather beside bim, and carefully 
examined the place where he stood, witha 
very feeble hope of tinding the glittering 
stone. He stooped for his gun, and the 
thought flashed inte his mind 
out the charge—the thing is just possible!" 
He didso; drew the wad, and then shook 


It had slipped crnneti 
eed inte the muzzle when he was lowding, 
and but for the lucky echaner that had cau 


and—the diamond! 





surname. 

Mr. Tarleton and Mr. Williams had quite | 
a heated discussion over the singular com 
plication, but the latter blankly remarked 
that the lady had not forfeited her rights by | 
marrying. 

“She still retains the name of Peterson,” 
said he, “and if you think you can make 
good your cause, proceed atonce. The will 
is evidence enough for any intelligent jury ; 
it does net say one word about remaining a! 


held by her while she retains the name of | 
Peterson" Now, Mr. Tarleton, in the words | 
of Boas Tweed, ‘What are you going to do 
about it?” 

Mr. Tarleton gave it up, and when he 
explained matters to his client, and listened 
to his impotent ravings, he simply said 

“Mr. Veterson, everything is against you. 
If you should go to law you would lose the | 
suit, a well as the money required to con 
test the will. We are simply the victims of 
a Woman's Wi.” 

THK BND. 





OaTus are vulgar, senseless, offensive, 
| impious; they leave a voisome trail upen 
the lips, and a stamp of odium upon the 
soul. They are inexcusable. They gratify 
no sense, while they outrage taste and dig- | 
ity 


| troublesome diamond 


sed him to remark it@ abecnece from the cing 
it would have bee fired away the nest 
note nt 


“Ti turn | 


out the contents of the barrel, shot, powder, | 


Another visit to the jeweler, and | 


the ring resume al ite place on the finger of | 


ity owner, and three @r four years passed 


away. The offieer again returned to 
India, avd was with his regiment, which 
was encamped near ajlarge station, portions 


lof seme other regiments being close to them. 


He was acting as Adjutant to the general in 


‘ ! co ‘ i at t 
widow! it merely says, “The property to be command, and was writing at a small table 


placed cloge to the door of his tent. As his 
hand passed rapidly over the paper, his 
once more dropped 
from ite setting and fell ou the table beside 
him. Being in a burry, he merely uttered 
an angry exclamation, pushed the stone 
close to the tnkstand, and went on with 
his writing. Dresentiy a meseemger came 
to say that the General wished to see bim 
immediately. He forg:t all about the stone, 
threw on his uniform, buckled on his sword, 
and started at once for the quarters of the 
commanding officer He was detained 
some little time, and when he returned to 
his own tent he lookeg directly for the dia- 
raond, which he had meanwhile reccollect- 
ed, but it was gone. A thief had been 
there during his absence, and had seen and 


| appropriated the stone; and he never saw 


or beard of it again, though he offered a 
liberal reward for its restoration. 
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advanced may be known 
thet, ten years ago, Norfolk 
A) bales of cotton to European ports. 
CalLsromnta's exports fer 


the 
amounted lo i 


; 


Ff 2 


it 
Efe 


There were few failures in San Francisco 
or the State, The yield of metals 
was S1X015,507, against $17,764,151 in 


1875. 


Acconpine to the Kansas (ty Price 
Current the cattle drive from southwestern 
‘Texas during the year was 317,608, Of this 
humber 250,252 were driven north of Kanaas 


fully equal to that of last year. 

Dumine the year 1876 had 
leas lone b fire then any of ite in 
the Uni Mates. The w amount was 
only $6,107. The tire of the 


town consists of seven companies, five seam 


fire engine companies, one hose company, 
and one hook and ladder company. 


Sionon Uiare the well-known, ventrilo- 
quit, died last week, in Philadelphia, 
from acute bronchial disease, partiolly 
caused by the practice of ventriloquiem. Few 
persons were more generally known than 
the deceased. His slight-of-hand . 
tmances are familiar lo thousands of the rea- 
ders of the Power. 


It \s computed that in less than a month 
nearly six millions of people in Bengal, 
Madras and the adjacent country must trust 
to the government for the common neces 
saries of life. The calamity which now 
threatens a large part of the British Indian 
Empire is of such a character as to 

the attention of the whole civilized world. 
In 1860 more than 175,000 people died of 
hunger in India in a few monthe. 


Tue total of all kinds of tea shipped w 
(reat Britain from Chinese ports was 123,- 
417,001 pounds, of which 4, 154 pounds 
were green teas. Inthe preceding season 
(1875-76) the total exportation was 123,- 
V28,875 pounda, of which 3,419,007 pounds 
were green teas. The total amount sent 
from all Chinese ports to the United States 
in the season of INT6O-77 was 18,274,006 
pounds, of which nearly half was green ta, 
while in 1875-76 the exportation was 10,- 
405,408 pounds, of which more than half 
was green loa. 


Tue whaling season for 1876 was fairly 
successful. The arrivals at New Ledford 
show nineteen profitable voyages, while 
fourteen resulted in a loss, Uhis being fully 
up to the average of late years. The pres 
ent whaling Geet, aller deducting the recent 
losees in the Arctic Ocean, ls one bundred 
and seventy-two vessels against one hundred 
and siaty-nine January |, is7t, aud one 
hundred and siaty-three in lsT5, and the 
number at sea January 1, IST], was one 
hundred and forty sia vessels against one 
hundred and thirty-seven a year ago, and 
one hundred and nineteen in 1575. 


Tug International Exhibition bas ad- 
vanced so far as the issue of an official 
bulletin, a handsome pamphlet, which ex 
plains the character of the scheme and gives 
all necessary information Ww exhibitors, 
| whether domestic or foreign. A lithographic 
lan shows the new arrangements of the 
Main Bullding, @ prominent feature of 
which is an open space in the centre, with 
accommodations for eight thousand people, 
and tiers of seats for a chorus and orchestra 
extending from the floor to the organ 
gallery This 7ill make a noble place for 
concerts, ‘The south transept is allotted to 
paintings, the machinery will be in the 
southwest portion of the building, the agri- 
cultural and some minor exhibits in the 
northwestern portion, while the whole 
easter etd of Clee tual ling is deyoted to the 
| imdustrial display. The plan seems unex- 
ceptionable, and we shall before long hare 
an opportunity to judge of its execution. 


Mu. Jone axpenson'’s gift of Penikese 
Island, in Uuszard’s Bay, to Professor 
Agassiz, on which to found the Anderson 
Schoo! of Natural History, has finally come 
to naught. Me put in the island at $ivvwuoo 
and gave $50,000 in bonds. The enthusias- 
tie oaturalist gratefully accepted it, and 
buildings were put up and the —— 
ed. But the fund was hardly more 
enough t pay for the houses necessary 
and to keep them in order. Agaasiz's « 
raised enough to pay the deficiency. He 
died, Mr. Anderson's purse-strings were 
tightened, and he refused to help support 
it. The younger Professor 2, who 
had succeeded his father, m one more 
effirt, and offered to pay half the total 


expense if there were students ¢ w 
oa the reanmainder. These — fy 
coming, and a fone has given up the 
island, which is ly valueless. Mr. An- 
derson’s gift in cash amounted to a little 
more than $45,000, and he had all the honor. 
Professor Agassiz gave all his collections to 
the museum, and his family, besides their 


time and talents, have given to it without 
conditions over a quarter of a million of 








money. 

PLeURISY PAINS AND ALL ASTHMATIO 
on BRoNCMIAL AFFr< TIONS are socom Fe 
lieved by that certain remety for Coughs and 
| Colds, Dr. Jayne's expectorant 
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do Gee west, afer, 
Ol wo mening oe the bill -topa, 
Harue the eve ing eter 
Viviom from ine valley, 
M wste on the wuri, 
Kaleo far awl farnter 
Ae the etartiaht climbe 
Ti. rough the gathering darkness 
watomi i oud walt, 
ot for Ue coming 
‘arrias he wo late 
Watching, ever watching, 
For the «mile Urat wreethes, 
Fat he merry ope alacce 
Awd the we bat breathes 
Heart, how sweet wy le guege 
Kyre alone car te 
L atehing. 
Ke Ure ehadowe fel 
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@ ack sambers can siware bx obtaine! | 


CHAI'TER XXVIL.—( Continued.) 


Charley made no remark. The very 
name of Kagle’s Nest would give him « 
turn. 

“And it le nothing but work all day,” 
wenton Alice. ~ Lessons Unie bour, music 
that, writing nest. Ob, it le wearisome!” 

“Hut don't grumble, my dears,” inter. 
posed Mre. Haynor, “It might have been 
so mach worse. After the strange turn cur 
affaires took, we might now be without « 
root's shelter over our beads and a more! 
of bread to eat. So far as 1 can see, we 
should have been, but for Edina.” 

The tears were raining down Mrs. Ray- 
not's cheeks. Alice started up and threw 
her arms round ber in repentance. “ For. 
give me, dear mamma, forgive me! | was 
. to speak so repiningly.” 

* You were wrong, dear Alicn. in dwel 
fing eo much upon the ads antages we have 
lost, vou overlook the mercies remaining to 
ws. And they are mercies, We are to 
gether wider one home; we have the pros 
pect of making a good living.” 

“Yea,” tleaced Charley, throw ing re 


ot ee im. “it isa very nice home 
eunpared with what might have 
bern.” 

“ Aud I think we may yet be happy in it,” 
wdded Mre. Kaynor, 

Alice strove to think so too, and put on a 
cheerful face. Hut the old days were ever 
presentto her; and she never recalled the 


old hopes, connected with William Mane, 
but her heart turned sick and faint in ite 


lene dempair. 
“Tt will be your turn peat, Charles,” ob 


eerved Kalina, taking the opportunity of 
epeaking tw him the following morning 
when they were alone. 


“My turn?” repeated Charles, vaguely ; 
fully sure that he knew what she meant, 
but not choosing to know it. 

“To do something for yourself,” adde«! 
“You cannot intend to live upon 
mother.” 

* Of course I de not, Edina] How stupid 
you are 

“ And the quration is, what is that some 
thing to be?” she continued, passing over 


Uj 


ble quenpliar nt to here if. 

*] should like to go into the army, Edina.” 

Kedine shook her Mer en 
petionne of life, her habite of foret nt, 
enabled her to ere obstacies that younger 
people did net. 

Bren if you had the money t purchase 
@ coenmianion, ( harley——" 


~ Bat 1 did wot think of purchasing. | 
should like to get owe given to me.” 
a chance of ur" 
He was standing 
abstractedly ai a 
about in a 


* Would it 


“1 mean, could you take Hap? How 
would you find your necemary outfit * 
regimenials cost a great deal. 
would nat be the chief consideration, for 
you will aay + that you might obtain 
them on credit pay as you could. | 
have heard that it takes every officer more 
than his pay © live I hare offen thought 
that were 1 an officer |i should pot take me 
more, bul h may be that 1 am mistaken 
You would vot hav® anything besides, 


Unt pect I shog!d get along 
“ 1 ty 
“Take \t at the best, you would have 
poe vp edn ge I had thought that you 
me something which would ev 
to help them here at home.” 
“Of course, Tt is what | should wish 


Your mother 
may not be able to do this, Aud | de not 
ere that you will have it In Your power to 
ald her if you etter the army. 

Charles scoring the windew pane 
with a pencil thet be bekl, knowing not 
whet to aewer, In truth, his own inten 
tome and views a t Ue future were & 
vague and purpeseiem, that to dwell on it 
gave him tbe 


~ What should you Edina?” 
“ A situation,” Kdina promps! 
“In eome goed My ’ 


mow under to Edina, Mr. © Rap vor 
would have scuffed at ber for ihe 
lt euited neither him nor his pride. A situ 





 Carcmetarees ant mabe 6 comme, “Bat, Charley, | foresee all Kinds of didi. | 


map & geaiietmman ain! me re mae 6 
ae 


apt theo onmimion, 
ove that you have a chance | 
of ene; put R out of your thoughts, and ' 


THE 


look to other ways and means. | shall be 
leaving you io « day or two, you know, and 
by that Use you will perhaps have decided 
on something.” 

Edina went into the schoolroom, and 
Charies stood where he was. Alfred came 
in with bis Latin books. Mrs. Kaynor was 

to send Alfred to a day-echool chee 
apy do it 4d not open for ancther week or 
two, and meanwhile Charles made a show 
of ng him to hie Latin. 

o atm 1 to do this morning, Char- 
ley 7” 

“Copy that last exercise over again, lad. 
It was eo badly written yesterdsy 1 could 
not read it.” 

Alfred's pen went scratching over the 
copy-book. Charles remained at the win- 
dow deep in thought. He had no more 
wish to be living on bie mher than any 
other good son has; but he did not wwe 
where he could go, or what he could do. 
The doutt bed lain on his mind during 
these recent days more than was agreeable 
for its peace ri whole heart was set upon 
a commission; but In truth he did not 
fee) much more sanguipe of obtaining one 
than Edina seemed to feel. 

Ile wished he waa sotething——wiahed it 
there as he stood. Anything rather than be 
ju this same helpless condition, Wished 
he was a doctor, like Frank; or a banker, 
like that wretch, Gee Atkinson ; or a 
barrister, like that other wretch, Mane. 
Had he been brought up to one of these 
callings be should at least have a profession 
before him. As it was, he felt incapable ; 
he was Ot for nothing; knew nothing. If 
he could get a commission given to him, be 
should be vu his legs at once; and that re- 
quired no special (raining. 

Hut ha Charles Haynor's Inexperience he 
might have found that a candidate for a 
commission jo the army does require a 
special training wow, In hie father's young 

ye the case was otherwise, The Major 
had been very fond of talking of thome days 
Charles bad thence gathered bis impres 
sions, and they remained with him, 

Yea, be sald to bimeelf, making # final 
score on the window pane, he must get the 
comminsion; and the seover the better, 
Not to lose time, be thought it might be 
well tos e about it at once, An old ac- 


uaiutence of his father's one Colonel 
Cook barn, had (as Charles pat it to him 
wolf 


some interest in high ani his 
brother, Sir James Cockburn, being one of 
the Lande of the Admiralty. Of course, 
reasoned Charles, Sir James must be quite 
able to give away poste indiscriminately in 
the agny as well asthe navy; and it was not 
likeiy he would refuse one to hia brother, 
if the latter asked for it. So if be, Charles, 
could but get Colonel Cockburn vo ask, the 
allair wae done 

“Are you golng out?" questioned Alfred, 
as Charles began to brush his coat and 
vat. 

“Yes, Lam going to see Colonel Cock. 
born,” wae the reply. “No good putting it 
of longer. When you have finished copying 
that exercise, yore ey yeu can do another. 
And mind you stick at It; don't go worrying 
the mother.” 

Away went Charles, on the top of the 
first passing omnibus, Colonel Cockburn's 
club was the Anny and Navy. Charles 
poneeased no other address of lis; and to 
that building he found his way, and boldly 
e@tered. 

“Colonel Cockburn, air?” was the anawer 
to bis inquiry, “1 don't think he ls in 
town,” 

“Not in town!” eried Charles, his ardor 
suddenly damped. “Why do you think 
that?" 

“He has not been here for a day or two, 
sir; eo we conclude he is either absent or ill. 
The Colonel is semetimes laid up with gout 
for a week Cogether.” 

“Can you tell me where he lives? I'l 
go and see.” 

“Lu St. James's Street,” replied the man, 
giving at the same time the number, 

To St. James's Street proceeded Charles, 
in which the Colonel occupied rooms, and 
saw the landlady. COolowel Cockburn was 
at Hath, had gone stay with a brother 
who was lying there iil. 

“What a dreadful 


bother!" thought 


Charles. “Cockburn must have a whole 
regiment of brothers And be stood in in- 
decision 

“Will the Colonel be back soon ?" in 
quired he. 


“HP don't at all know,” was the landlady’ 
anewer, “Should he be detained in Bath 
he may not come back before Geteber. The 
Colonel always leaves London the emi 


of July. Sametimes he leaves earlier wu. 
that.” 
‘What an earth am | to do?” criet 


Charles, partly aloud, his vivid hopes melt- 
ing considerably. “My business with him 
was uigent.” 

“Could you «rite to him ?" suggested the 
larndlacty. 

“L suppose | must—if you have his ad 
dress, Tut | ought to see him.” 

She took an envelope from the mantel 
piece, on which was written an address in 
the Crescent, ath, Charles copied i 
down, and went out. Tle stood a moment 
considering whet be should do, The day 
was so fine and the town so full of life, that 
to go hence to that poking old south 
ern suburb seemed a sin and a shame 
So he decided to make a | of it, now 
he was there, and began with the Royal 
Acawlemy 

Time slips away in the most wonderful 
manner when sightseeing, and the day was 
over before Charles thought it half way 
through. When he reached beme, it was 
past nine. The children were in bed; his 
mother also had gone there with head. 
ache; Edina and Alice were sewing by 
lamp-light. Alice was al some fancy work ; 
Kdina wa mending a toru pinafore, one of 
a batch 

While taking bis supper, Charles told 
them of hie Ulleck in regard to Colonel 
Cockburn. And when the tray went away, 
he got paper and ink and began to write to 
him. 

“He is sure to have heard of our misfor 


tunee—don't you think so, Edina? I sup 
pose L peed only just allude to them.” 
“Of conree he heard of them,” broke 


in Alice, resentfully. “All the world must 
have heard of them.” 

Charley went on writing, The Gnt 

letter did not please him; and when it was 
nearly completed be tore It up and began 
another. 
“lt te aleays difficult to know what to 
aay in thie Kiad of application ; and | don't 
think | am much of a letter.writer,” ob. 
served he, oandidly, 

Alice grew tired, nodded ower ber em 
broidery, and at length said good night 
aut weut upstairs, Edina sent the ser. 
vant up and stitched of at another pin- 
al 


ae. : 
~f think that «HT do,” exid Charley ; and 
he read the letter aloud. 
“Lt will do were well,” acquiesced Edina. 


culties. To becin with, | am not at all 
eure Ubal you ate eligible for a commission ; 
I fancy you ough to g© first of all to Wool. 
sic 


“Not a bu of it,” 
confidence. “What difficulties do you 
foresee, Edina” 

“I wish you would give up the idea.” 

“I dare ! What would you have me 
da, if 1 did ht ap” 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


“Toeket pride, and get a situation.” 

Charles wased back bis head. Pride was 
nearly a much in the ascendant with him 
as it ever had been. He thought how old 
and silly Edina was getting. Hut he re- 
membered what abe had dewe for them, aud 
would not quarrel with her. 

“Time enough to tatk of that, Edina, 
when | have bad Colouel 
atewer.” 

Edina spoke no further fer a few mo- 
ments. She rose ; shook out Kobert's com 
pleted pinafore, and folded it. “1 had a 
scheme in my head, Ch rley ; but you don't 
seem inclined to hear anything | may say 
upon the subject.” 

“Yes, | will,” reptied Charley, lifting his 
ears at the rather attractive word “scheme,” 
“f will bear that.” 

“I cannot beip thinking that if Mr. George 
Atkinson were applied to, he would give 


you a postin his bank. He ought to do 
it. After turning you out of Eagles’ 
Newt—”" 


“I'd not apply to him; I'd not take it,” 
interru 1 Charles, fiercely, bis anger 
arou by the name. “If be offered me 
the best post in it tomorrow, 1 would fling 
it back in bis face. Good night, Edina; I'm 
off. I don't care tostay to hear of suggested 
obligations from him.” 

On the day of Edina’s departure for Tren- 
nach, the morning post brought Colonel 
Cockburn’s answer to Charles, It was very 
short Edina, her bonnet on, stood to read 
it ower bie shoulder The Colonel tnti- 
mated that he did not quite comprehend 
Charles's application; but he would see 
him on his return to London. 

“So there's nothing for it but to walt— 
and | hope he won't be long,” remarked 
Charles, as he foided the seantily worded 
letter, “You must see there's not, Edina.” 





CHAPTEK XXVIIL. 
MK. MAX BROWN, 


lua very populous and rather obscure 
wut of Lambeth, not a hundred miles away 
rom the great hospital, bedlam, there ran @ 
narrow street, Not so uarnrow as to be in- 
convenient, for carts and carriages o 
pase each other; bul narrow in compariaon 
with the fuer streets of this vast metropolis, 
In the midst of the shops, on the left hand 
side of Uiie street, going from London, stood 
a Louse that cout not strictly be called « 
shop now; though it had been one but re- 
cently, and the two counters iuside it till 
remained, the street door bing between 
them in the middle, It had formerly been 
a small chemist'’s shop. About a year ago, 
a young medical man of the name of Brown 
had taken it, done away with the drugs and 
chemicals, so far as retailing them to the 
public went, and set bimeelf up in itasa 
doctor, He dispensed his own medicines, 
so the counters were useful still, aud his 

Jase jars of omy ders and liquids occupied 
the pigeon-holes above, where the chemist's 
jars had stood. The lower half of the two 
windows had been stained white; on one of 
them was written in black letters, “Mr. Max 
Brown, surgeon ;" on the other, “Mr, Mas 
Brown, general medical practitioner.” 

It was now about a year since Mr. Max 
Brown had thus established himself; and he 
bad done very fairly. If his practice did 
not afford the promise that he would speedily 
become a millionaire, it at least was suffi- 
cient to keep him, and to keep him well. 
Mr. Brown had himeelf been born and 
reared inas crowded a of London as 
this, somewhere towards Clerkenwell, there- 
fore the locality did not offend his tastes; 
he looked to remain in ft for good, and he 
had not the slightest doubt that his practice 
would steadily increase, and afford him a 
carriage and a better house in time. The 
tradespeople around, though far below those 
of Regent Street in the social scale, were 
tradespeople of sufficient substance, and 
could afford to pay Mr. Brown. He wasa 
litule dark man, of affable nature and man- 
ners, clever in his profeesion, liked by his 
patients, and winning his ay more surely 
amid them day by day. 

Inthe midst of this prosperity a check 
occurred, Not to the prosperity, but to Mr. 
Brown's plans and projects. Several year 
before, bis elder brother had gone to the 
West Indies, and his mother (a widow) and 
hie sister had subsequently followed him 
out. The sister had married there. The 
brother, whose name was Kenneth, was for 
some years manager of a planter's estate, 
and now managed one of his own. Al- 
together they were extremely perous ; 
and the only one of the family left in Eng- 
land, Max, received pleasant letters from 
them by each fortnightly mail, and was 
eftirely at ease with regard to them. It 
therefore took him completely by surprise, 
in the midst of this ease, to find himself 
suddenly dito J jea. 

(me day in this same hot summer, carly 
th the month of June—for we must go hack 
aweek or two in our story—Mr. irown, 
having completed his morning round of calls 
on patienta, stood behind be counter mak 
ing up the physic required by them, and 
waiting for his queer old maicdeervant, Eve, 
to come and tell him his one o'clock dinner 
Wa rearty The door stood open to the hot 
street an tte the foot passengers, traversing 
the pavement; and Sam, the young boy, 
Was waiting near the opposite corner with 
his covered basket, antil the physic should 
be ready 

“That's all to-day, Sam,” sald his master 
pleasantly, as he folded the white paper 
round Ube lest bottle, and motioned to the 
lad to Oring the basket forward. “And, 
look here” —showing ene of the packets ~ 
“this ie for afresh place. Number 2, y+: 
ere, in the Walk. It's a grocers shop.” - 

“All right, str, lL shall fd it.” 

“Maximilian Brown, Bag.” interrupted 
@ yorew at this janeture, Ut was Chat of the 
petman. He came in at Lhe open door, and 
read out the address of the letter (his usual 
custan) as he pul it down. 

“Ob, the mail’s in, 1 see,” 
doctor to him, 





observed the 


“Ves, air.” 
The postman and the bey went out 
together. Mr. Brown, lewuwely turning 


down his cost cuff’ which were never 
allowed to come in contact with the physic, 
took up the West Judian lteter, and broke 
the seal. Ky that seal, as well as by the 
wring, be kKuew it was from his mother. 
Mre. Krown always sealed her letters, 

The letter contained but a few shaky 
lines, it told her sem Max Ghat she was iil ; 
Ul, as she feared, unto desth. And it en- 
juined him to come oul to Jamaion, tat she 
might see bim before she died. A ide 
from hie brother was eucheed, which oon- 
tained Ubese # onds. 


Te come out, deer Mas 
wey Manage 
Ther © «© teormetiate Ganeer Bat she | - 
tbpemkig (eat Come Oy Heat mall if you 
ou, the miitle at Jane, bal a: any rate dons 
demy « longer than the tiuning of 
duty Leneime you ae omer en eur London 
| fmekere toes tbe want ef firms may be no 
sm peditaernt Your affeetionate traiher 

Kewnere ~ 


i pou @an i any 





| It took a great deal to disturb the equable 
honperament ef Max Brown, 
disturt lum. He stowd staring at the ditter- 


j 


Charley, fall of | ent missives: now at his mother's, now at 


his brother's, now af the good round sum 
uameed in the order, A thunderbolt could 
not have more effectually taken bim aback. 
Eve, a clean old lady in a Gowery chintz 
‘ gown, witha mob cap and bow of green 


/ 


Cockburn's | 


Phas itd | 


| 





Mother's heart te et apo it | 





ribbon eas 
twice to say the. of waited ; but 


would become of my practice 7” 

But bis mother was lis maber: and Max 
Brown, a dutiful son, began to fee! that he 
should not like her to die until be had seen 
her once again. She was not sixty yet. 
The whole of the rest of the day and part of 
the night he was revolving matiers in his 
mind; and in the morning he sent an ad- 
Vertisement to the Tice and to « medical 


journa!. 
For more than a week the advertisement 
brought back no result. Answers there 


were to it, and subsequent lnterviews with 
those who wrote them ; but none that were 
of any avail to Max Brown. Either the 
applicants did nos suit him, or his offer did 
max sult them. He then imserted the adver- 
Usement a second time. 

And it chanced to fall under the notice of 
Frank Raynor, Or, strictly gg eed 
the notice of his friend Crisp. was 
close upon the return of Frank from — 
Nest. Daisy was with ber sister in West- 
bourne Terrace, and Frank had been taken 
in by Mr. Crisp, a young surgeon who held 
an appointment at one of the London hos- 
pitals. He occupied private rooma, and 
could accommodate Frank with « sof 
bedstead. Mr. Crisp saw the advertisement 
on the morning of ite second in 
the Timea, and pointed it out ovesk 

“Notice. A qualified medical practitioner 
wanted, to take entire charge for a few 
months of a general practice in London 
during the absence of the principal.” 

“It may be worth looking after, old Ml- 
low,” said Crisp. 

Frank seized upon the suggestion eagerly. 
Most anxious «as he to be relieved from his 

sent state of helpless inactivity. An 
nterview took place between him and Max 
Brown; and before it tenuinated Frank bad 
acrepted the post. 

‘To bim it looked all coulour de rose, 
During the very few days he had now been 
in London, that enemy, the Tiger, had 
troubled his mind more than was pleasant, 
That the man had come up in the same 
train, and absolutely in the compartment 
immediately behind his own, for the pur- 
pose of lpiding bim in view, and of tracking 
out his place of abode in town, appeared to 
be only too evident. When + 
deposited his wife at her sister's door, the 
turnings and twistings he caused the cab to 
make in carrying him to Crisp’s, would have 
been enough to baffle a detective. Frank 
hoped it had baffled the Tiger; buat he had 
pony liked to show himself abroad since, 
Therefore the obscurity of the locality in 
which Mr. Brown's practice lay, while it 
had frightened away one or two dandies 
whe had inquired about it, was a strong 
recommendation in the eyes of Frank. 

The terms proposed by Mr. Brown were 
these: That Frank Raynor should enter the 
house as he went out of it, take his place in 
all reapecta, carry on the practice him 
until he himself returned, and live upon the 
proceeds. If the returns amounted to more 
than a certain sum, the surplus was to be 
put py for Mr. Brown. 

Frank agreed to all: the terms were first- 
rate; just what he should have chosen, he 


said. And surely to him t looked so. 
He was suddenly lifted out of nis state of 
nniless vee, had a house put over 


sis head, and occupation. The very fact of 

meessing & home to bring Daisy to would 
save lent enchantment to the view in his 
sanguine rature. 

“And by good luck I shall the 
Tiger,” he assured himeelf. “He will never 
think of lookh 
tind me out, Mr. Blase Pellet would be 
down upon me for hush-money—for that | 
expect will be his move the moment he 
thinke | have any money in my pocket at 
all. Yes, better for me to be in this obscure 
place at mt, than flourishing before the 
west-end world as a royal physician.” So, 
when preliminaries were arranged, he wrote 
to Mrs. Raynor, saying what a jolly thing 
he had dropped into. 

But Mr. Max Brown reconsidered one 
item im the arrangement. Instead of 
Frank's coming in when be left, he had him 
there a week beforehand that he might in- 
troduce bim to the patients. Frank was to 
take to the old servant and to the boy: in 
short, nothing was to be altered, nothing 
changed, save the master. Frank was 
walk inand Mr. Brown to walk out; al! 
else was Ww go on as before. Mr. Brown 
made no sort of objection to Frank's wife 
sharing the home : on the contrary, he made 
one or (Wo extra arrangement for her com- 
fort. When he sailed, the beginning of 
July, Frank was fully installed. Daisy 

come then as svon as she ; but 
her sister wished to keep her a little longer. 

On one of the hot mornings in that same 
month, July, a well-dressed young fellow 
in deep mourning might be seen picking his 
way amid& he narrow streets of Lambeth, ren- 
dered ankle-deep in mud by the prodigal 
benevolence of the water-cart. It was 
Obarles Raynor. Having nothing wo do 
with his time, he had come forth to find out 
Frank. 

“it can't be here!" cried Charley to him- 
self, sniiling about fastidiously. “Frank 
would never take a practice in a low place 
likeghis! | say—herw, youngster,” he cried, 
arresting the steps of a tattered girl, who 
was turning out of a shop, “do you chance 
to kuew where Mark Street is?” 

“First turning you comes to,” 
responded rep Dae h with po Me yn | 
dence. 

Charles found the turning and the street, 
aud went down it, looking on all sides for 
the house be wanted. As he did not re- 
member, or did not know, the name of 
Frauk's predecessor, the words “Mr. Max 
lirown” on some window panes on the 
opposite side of the way aflorded him no 

uide ; and be might have gone on into end- 
ton wilds but for catching sight inside of a 
si ly bead and some hair, which 
he knew belonged to Frank. He crossed 
the street at a bownd, and entered. 

“Frank " 

Standing in the identical spot that Max 
Brown was standing when we fint saw 
him, was Frank, his head bent forward over 
an account book, in which he was writing. 
He lowked up hastily. 

“Charley '° 

Their hands met, and some mutual in- 
quiries ensued. They had not seen each 
other siner quitting Lagles’ Nest, 

“We thought you must be dead and 
buried, Frank. You might have come to 
see Us. 

“Just what | have been thinking—that 
you might have come to see me,” returned 
Frauk, “1 cau? always away. Since 
Hrown lef. and fir a week before it, i have 
net had a minute to myself; morning, noon 
and might, 1 am ied to my ps here. Your 
time is your own, Charley. 

“I have been alxad at the West-end, find- 
ing out Colonel Cockbarn, and doing one 
thing or another,” said Charley, by way of 
excuse for his laziness. “Edina lef us 

yesterday.” 

“For Trennach *” 


old place. She does not feel at home any- 
where cise, she as she does there. It 
was her, was it Bot, ’ 


—-—-—,--—- -- —— 











| «Very good—even for Edina. And Ibe 
' lieve few in thie wertd are so practi- 
| cally ashe is. 1 did a little towards 


« All right. 
but it has to be put up with. Alice cries 
every night.” 

“And about yourself? Have you formed 
any plans?” 

“lam waiting Ul) Cockburn return to 
town. {expect be will get me s commis- 


siou. 

“A commission !" exclaimed Frank dub 
ously ; certam doubts and pemeaery i 
ing bie mind, as they had crossed 

“It will be the best thing for me if I am 


only obtain it. ‘There is no other . 
Frank remained silent. His were 
very indeed; but be never lied to 


to the narrow 
street; the two counters running up on 
either side; the glass jars aluft; the scales 
lying to hand, and sundry patkets of pills 
and powders beside them; to him, it all 
savored of a smal! retail chemist's business. 
Charley thought he must be in a kind of 
dream. He could net understand how or 
why | rank bad descended to so inferior a 
position as this, 

“Do you like this place, Frauk 7” 

“Uneommonly,” auswered Frank; and 
bis hovest blue eyes, glanci steadily into 
Charley's, confirmed be we “It is are 
lief Ww be in harness again; aud to have a 
home to bring Daisy to.” 

“Will Daisy like it ?” questioned Charles. 
And the hesitation in his tone, which he 
could not su » pea betrayed bis 
Opinion, that w not. 

Frauk’s countenance fell. it was the 
one item of rue in the otherwise sufficiently 

le ° 


rhe cup. 
“1 wish | could have done better for her. 
it is only fora eet Charley.” 
, 


“1 see,” relieved. 
“You are only here while looking out for 
“ better.” 


“That's it, inone sense, I stay bere un- 

til agp I wae Be By that time | 
to myself up again.” 

ie s ight halt was caused by a conscious- 
bness that he did not feel assured the 
point, That Mr. Blase Pellet and em- 
issary, the Tiger, and all their unfriendly 
machinations combined, would by that tume 


be in some w 


devoully hoped and most sanguinely e¢x- 

1. It was only when his mind dipped 
nto details and he began to consider how 
and by what means these enemies were 
likely to be subdued, that he felt dubious 
and doubtful. 


“Something may wun up fer you, 
Frank, before the @ilow—Brown, if Rr 
his name—comes home. | suppose you'll 


take it if it does,” 


“Notl. My u with Brown is to 
stay here until be returns. And here | 
shall stay.” 


“Oh, well—of course a bargain's a bar- 
gain. How long dogs he expect to be away?” 
“He did not know, He might stay four 
Or six months with his he thought, 
if things went ou well oon pa 
“Lsay, why do you keep that street door 
rs 


for me here. Were he to | open 


“1 don’t knew,” answered Frank. “From 
habit, | we. Brown used w keep it 
open, and | have done the same. I| like it 
*©. 1t imparts some liveliness to the place.” 

“leople may take the place for a shop, 
and come in.” 

“Some have done so,” laughed Frank. 
“It was a chemist's before Brown took 
it. TD tell thers it is only a surgery now.” 

“When do you expect Daisy?” asked 
Charles, after a pause. 

“This evening.” 

*Lhis evening!” 

“1 shall snaich a moment at dusk to fetch 
her,” added Frauk. “Mrs. Townly is going 
into Cornwall on a visit to the Mount, and 


Daisy comes home.” 

“Have the people at the Mount forgiven 
Daisy yet?” 

“No. They will not do that, | expect, 


until L shall be established as a first-rate 
practiioner, with servants and carriages 
about ine. Mrs. St. Clare likes show.” 

“She'd not like this, I'm afraid,” spoke 
Charles candidly, up at the low ceil- 
= across al the wal 

rank was saveda reply. Sam, the boy, 

who bad been out on an errand, entered, 
aud be began delivering a message to his 
master 


“Would you like some dinner, Charley ?” 
asked Frank. ‘“Comealong. | don't know 
what there is to«lay.” 

Passing through a side door behind bim, 
Frank stepped into a contiguous sitting- 
rom. it was narrow but comfortable. 
The window looked to the street.‘ 
place was at the sepee end, side by side 
With the door that to the house beyond. 
A mahogany sofa covered with horse-hair 
sioud against the wall on one side; a low 
book-case ang a work-table on the other. 
The chairs matched the sofa; on the centre 
table the dinner cloth was laid; a red-and- 

n carpet and hearthrug completed the 
urniligre. 

“Not a bad room, this,” said Chariey, 
thinking it an improvement on the shop. 

“There's a beter sitti “im Upstairs,” 
observed Frank. “Well furnished too. 
Brown liked to have. decent things about 
him, aud bis people, he said, helped him 
liberally when he set up bere. That work- 
table he bought the other day for Daisy's 
benefit.” 

Me, must be rather a good sort of a fel- 
w ” 


“Koast beef, sir,” replied the old woman, 
who was bringing in the dishes, and nod- 
ded graciously to Charles, as much as to 
say he was welcome, “I 


‘ bos an. right,” said Frank. Sik down, 
; ey. 

Charley sat down, and did justice 
to the dinner. Especially to the Yorkshire 
iding. A dish of which be was i 

ly fond, and had igh ter 
amid the dainties of 
Nest. He began to think Frank 
were not so bad on the whole, 
with po quarters at all and no dinner to eat 
in them. 


“No, Ihave not seen him. | learnt at 
Oxford that I had been mistaken in think- 
ing he was after me—” 

“He was not after you,” inter- 

= 


rupted Frank. 
“My creditors there all assured me—Oh, 





“He's a very one. What have you | o¢ 
for dinner, Eve? Put a knife and fork for 
this gentleman.” 
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ow are as 
as Edina. As if —” 
“Ob if you Dr. Brown, would 


yoa come to mother,” int a ameal! 
child, darting in at ) “She 
have fell through the back parlor window 
while cleaning of it, and her arm be broke, 
she says.” 
* Ja to pour exvche, little one ?” 
» At the corner shop, please sir. 
ber eleven.” 
“ Tell her | will come directly.” 


“ Why does she call you Dr. Brown?” he 
questioned, as the child ran off, and Frank 
was making ready to follow her and sum- 
moning Sam to mind the surgery. 


name, Good-by: ° 
them all. Come again soon.” 

He sped away in the wake of the child. 
Charley tu the other way on his road 
homewards, carrying with him a very dis 
paraging opinion of 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A One- Horas Compost nzar.— With one 
cow or horse the best way to make com 
would be to arrange the «table with a 
slgping slightly backward; one inch in siz 

will do. have a gulter at the lower 
end of the stall, and keep filled with — 
muck, leaves, or 


earth, sods, swam 
ever similar stuff can be gathered. Clean 


thie out each day with the mrt tegp lived 
kerp itine pit two or three feet ” 
with plank or bricks, or if the is of 


Clay, beaten hard, that will anewer the pur- 
we. Then all the waste of the house be 


Pal ccoum oe th ground ~ 
we uller with raw plas- 
ter every : When the pit te full e pile 
may be m over it. 


Moruxnine a Lamn.—A contributor to 
the Uermaniown . writing 
rearing sheep, says :--*' 1t is sometimes the case 
wae © Seep oan teens she owns but one, 
uDiless she of they have . Usually ifene 
the tacmbs are dropped, tne will esoepetice tee. 

lain bs are ’ will accept the 
sobuees sh owe heer 


i 


ation. Ifoue stubbornly 

. — ber head two 
stakes driven | the flour of the let 
her be there. I never knew one I could nots 


subdue. By all means haves nursing 

on hand, ari feed the lambe just a 

keep them my and smart; and if the 
ors, 


sheep are poor mi 
potatos with plenty’ of 
. Cut the tails short at three days 
“ AY they are ee a on the first 
eek usually. Kee 
larnbe will be Mit to sell in pA FT yh 
to get in good etder for the winter, and a sheep 
‘bat comes to the barn fat is about naif win- 


SADDLE GAaALLe.—A oa of 
Country Gentioman, gi vee the low vem- 


i 
edy for saddle : “il have been “a 
moat cor since iaéy, and 

had very bad galls on my horse from theand- 
die, Caused ai most invariably by riding either 
during « rain, or in damp ar , 
Prevention ie im 

wo be a coarse 


The churning is done the first 
ance of aridity, ond is put ino tue chore at 
de to 6S . aceon ing to outside 


mided, and the same uu 
the buttermilk jeali anit » 
the Sata io sr ar bare erent 
in the pussibdie 
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THE FASHIONS. 


Although @e are justin he mide of wir 
wre relen Ueere are rumors of eprive 
feshions Unie of the popular coer, Ure pe 
bie shape ef hae G61 bonnets and whether 
plain fbeice of stripel of piaiietd @!!! lo 
pest form 

ee we erm 
We ani pel Brethren 

We do pot intend post pet to divulge many 
Orta ie of he epring goesips, @hich « bint of 
te ait” hae @hlepered in eur care, because 
ee ink tte bed plan to enevurage such an 
anticipatory spirit in our fair friemie, bul out 
of sewet arhy we Will just reliewe euch 
er sious minds qmeerning the shape of Ure 
eoming beonet end say et 1 promise 
be wide of rim and comfortably etjusting it 
aril te he heat 

Diaide art tripe @!l! wot be were as much 
e* Come shades of one colt 

In omtumee we heve eere 
etrest en! of 

1oRper emene ca suURRE 
combine! with oft of @ simeiian shale 

Tr wes ne everskirt wore with Unie 

costume, the wiler er prineipal skirt being 
triro me! by simulate an oversmirt 

Teo kuifepiceia! Gouness, one seven, ine 
other Ove inches deep, Wimmet he bower 
wigs of he oki 

The lower one wee of the cashmere 
upper one of atik 

The front and two sarre@ site brea lure on 
each side of 1 were trimmet at intervals 


ey 


scarcely is one season before 


® very prey 


we 


wi) knife pleatings eltermais place! Ue 
one of stlk the ether of eashinere Hands of 
bias sik, aod cashmere, headel We pleat 


ingee 

A silk band abuwe tia cashmere pirating « 
fastimere band abowe the elit pleating 

Hows of etl arel eashmere were place! on 
fact hie of We pleatings 

lirape ry ecarfe ot cashmere aml silk were 
ert ih on each aide, teo on @ side aml were 
grecetully dispe@ed across the back wide 

The walet was a plain sleevecicns Culrase of 
cashmere, pointed beck and front, and bad 
sieeves of silk with deep cashmere culls, laid 
in Hoe knife pleating 

Collar of silk with breten pointe 

Huttone of grey silk covered @Ith eronhet 
prettern 

A sullable hat tb) be worn with Uile comtuine 
was srnoke grey felt with wile rity, under Ue 
bonter of which an inom wide biae of dark 
cantivale th wae place 

The beck of the rim wae turned up with 
kappa of aroke Coloret ell, armel @ grey Up 

Alone willows plume of grey, wae wet ih 
eee loops, and fell forward over We crown 

A charming dinner or reception costuin. 
ee ue of @ pale blue elightiy 
Is prowet @ ils green, Just ch@ngl: eo bs aeons! 
it if wemay e eaprese ie blew 

The combination of damase and plain fase 
ef ne sare shade ie veel 

The tower skirt ie @at on frame amt tae a 
deep koife pleating at Ure teeter 
whieh is a bine Neunce, hewtet in ite turn 
ith an upright role knife pleats! 

The over ress ts cut in the form of @ pote 
natee, lace! ap behind amd having Wee high 









alnrwe 


shoubler seanis 

The front of the polunatee ie of Une deamasee 
@hicth cstends dew wanis, forming « dee, 
everenkirt 

The «idee of Ue overskirt are alee of the 
deeenasee being Jolnel ty the walet portion at 
Ue sides and back, ard haeing euch jointing 
comcenial try a frllel earl of platn foie 

Thie scarf le looped and meingiel with the 
drapery of he back of We overskirtin «a very 
gracefel manner 

A deep fringe of minglet eli and ohentile 
the open work heading being of si), and the 
four ball pendants Leing of oheniile mlgee Ue 
everskirt. and le alee Laken llagenalls across 
the front from lef te right 

The plas Coat sleeves are of Ure) iain ellk 
with @ bias folkd at Lhe wrist @f fanmarse, from 
which depends a knife pleating of plain etlk 

A piain round, elamdiing cellar Hiitetee Uhe 
neok. 

Another pretty eult 
preminwle wae shown ti bee stiades oi 

HAVARRA HhOWSs 

Thies can be miele eilberel silk oft 
gmrle 

The wuatel wae te vigegne, and Bel two 
Bhife plesteal ounces at ne bettom 

A deep polonaiee, Wilh e baaque simulate! 
in the upper part by a trimming of wide silk 
am! pool ealloen in @ checkerel pattere and 
having ab lene benter formel the oveniress 

The same wide gallen was carrieldown the 
centre of he front around the bettom, ai! 
define! two deep pollute en eaoh eite width 

A learae bow of the palest shale of brown 
eigel and pipel wil sere ail bawling deep 
kaye ard code, Wee place! high up on the 
lef side bebting In place the pieatea whict 
loopet back the froet 

Cn the opposite side a deeppocketot the two 
sheies of brown piped wilh com was piace! 

The sieovee were of the lightehmle having 
knife pleted frills of We two shades Malling 
aint heated by tere barele of 


appropiate ler he 


werien 


ower Use tuauds 
Ue galilvem 

High syuare eollar ef Ure dark shate line! 
with) Use ligtt, art pipet with cere 

opbe AND BEDSe 

Ibemende amd rubies are the favorite jew 
ley Geel new by dee hemes de la oetes 

The Pre ireeeing Ube hair 
contiag@esto pile kup at Ue back, and have 
pendant loope or braiie falling low upon Une 
neck behind. of else two long carte 

Pillow shame and toiet eetla in autique 
laceslionnaiel by squares of Blue oF soariet 
satin are considers! very elegant 

High combs are sll wore 

Fur trimmings abound 

Felt teste are the thing for hte weather 
Fastionatic brkles prefer cream colored allk 
lo pure white few a dave, cepectalily if hey 
happen to be brunetios 

coded mine are again in vague for the 

Lite met ated @ tne 

ail «ombroideret ap he back seame ary 
Use i mew elig aber 

Thanks are duc Meerre Homer & Culladay 
fore 0 fee crtent bee eve 

oUR WORK TABLE 

A very unique Way of disposing of cid 

scraps arnt cunts has te shown ue namely 


working Wem inte rage mate, ete 
The foundation material for such artictes 


must be burlape Of Gomree CONnVAS 
The preowe bo be gee! nivel be oul [oto strips 
em! foltel 
A Stee! crochet hank tee 


oh, fastiteen for 















= nemtal 
leaves 


In working a pattern of reese 
ete , match Une color as well a8 you can with 
Ue rage amt scrape of cloth you heave an 


hand end cut aml sort Wem 

Whenae color ie to be wee! Masten ihe trip 
af cloth on Ue wader aide of the canvas, a» 
ower Ue part of the weal of Go @er whieh 
calls for its particealar shade 

With your hook drew ap on et ya 
& loop of the cater inte every a: 

Proceed in We Garage menner with 


, aod for koa or 
aaned-oese, eal ea shate Sl pr ele 
* ing to Macy © matter uf 
testare of te vere. 


ne 
woolen. calico, a!) can be worked |» and with 
meet Cac]! lent effect 
These rege and mate are both durable an/ 
handsome and surely witie the ranch of a)! 


te mg or wg lb) jxmeree a 
te tg A evn & cree sack can be romde 
fo bo oarviee ae fourmiauian, 

anwewrne To OUR QORASSPOr DEWTS 
Mre M OK ON~ éLebigh Vaiiey mag A 
The of lace tar ac 
conute You were 
1 dt@erent 


eTlbet @ reception dress of the ie 

- De L — The cause of your hair pull 

the exceesive usr of ofle in tek 

have indeiget Why use pome 

ls Set @ Heat habit. to 
bonnet lining, 


THE 


BY-awD-BY 





What will 1 matter by and by 

Whether my path betow wae bright 
Whether it @ound threugh dark of liett 
| oder @ aray oF & golden chy 

When | took back ~ it, by amd by * 


What wlll Mh matter by arm! ty 
Whether, unheipet. i tolled alone 
lmshing tiny fk against @ etcme 
M iesing Use charge of Ure ange! biah 
litdding me Uiiek of Ue by and ty 


What will it matter by and b 
Whether with laughing a 
leown Urrough the youre with 

Newer teliewing. nay met 1, 
Tears wold te eweeter by @rel by” 


went 
«gia! contest 


What will It matter by and by 

Whether with cheek to cheek I've lain 
Chose by Use polill angel, Pain 
hoething myeell Uirough sob am! sigh. 
All eit be claewiee by and-tby 


Wheat will it matter Neught. il 


Only am eure the wey I've trent, 
Gloomy of gladdene! leads to Chal 
ueetioning Got of the how, the why. 
4 1 but reach Mim by end by 
What will | care of the unshared! sigh, 
If, in my feat of «lip er fall 
Closely I've clan » OCbrist rough ell 
Mimdiese bow rough the —_ might lie 
Minee He will emcamth it by and by’ 
Aly’ it will matier by aml ty 
Nethivg butthie That A Pain 
Liftel me sky ward, helped to gain, 
Whether Wirough rack, or emile, or ® 
Heaven home ellin ell, by and by” 


—~ 


FAITHFUL DORA. 


The blood-red ribbons of the storm 
threatening sunset, were Guttering in the 
weet the huge oak trees and pines of the 
forest were murmuring ominously, and the 
one chimney of the litthe farm house on the 
edge of the woods sent up ite blue column 
of smoke, Like a cheery hand beckoning to 
the way worn traveler, ower the bill 

Awihow bright and eusy the interior of 
the kitchen looked, as Dora Klein stood on 
the threshold, cold, bungry, and ineapress 
ibly weary 

A little, blue-eyed and blonde haired 
girl scarcely sinteen, with shy aspect, and a 
shrinking mien; she had walked all the 
way from the city, seeking vainly for work 
at the various habitations that she had pass 
ed, and now at nightfall, she was vearly 
discouraged. 

“A yil ? said Mire. Myers dublously a 
Dore Klein preferred her meek request. «1 
did talk about birtng a@ girl, but | don't 
know anything abeut you.” 

Mra Myers turned to ber husband, whe 
sat by the fire, trotting «a chubby two year 
old ote ibe foat. 

“What shall | de, James?" 

“She's a total stranger,” sald Mr. Myers 

© Hut she looks eo weary and worn out.” 

Well, let her come tn and stay all night 

a bowl of bread avd milk and one night's 
hoiging won't Drewk ts 

So lore Klein was admitted into the 
farmer's little family —and se neat and han 
dy wasshe about the place, so light and 
agile tn her movements, so quick to learn, 
atid steadfast to remember, Usat good-na 
tured Litthe Mos Myers had engaged ber 
before ashe had been in the house a week 

“ You women are so impulsive,” said the 
honest farmer, shaking his head. © Suppose 
shoe abvotedel Corny cnt tea #7 

“Thow can she, James? sald Mrs My 
erm, indignantly “She has a face as inne 
cent as ababys 

*My dear, | dou't 
pomy.” 

© Nor 1, altogether, 
Dora Klein.” 

And as the days and 
Myer was obliged to confess to himself, 
that so far, at least, bie wife's judgment, or 
rather inatinet, had been correct 

The last Nowember leaves were flutter 
ing down one clear, cold afternoon, when 
Mrs. Myers sto! at the door, neady te join 
her husband Sand baby tn the wagen, to 
attend a merry making at the nearest vil- 
lage, some tiles beyond, while Dor Klein 
was to remain at home to keep bets” 

“Mind you feed the chickens at) five 
o'clock, Dora, and don't forget the little calf 
in the pen; and if you have any extra 
time, You can just ehop the heart and the 
apples for Saturday's tainee pies and” 

“Come, wifescome!” called out ber bus 
band fiom the wagon 

~ Aud ifthe house should catch fire, of 
auything,” added thie prudent litthe medern 
addition of Martha, "troubled with many 
cares,” “remember, Dora, that the money 
isin an old stocking, under the old board, 
hy the south window, and the silver ina 
Jappanned bom, chose to ik” 

* Ves ro'm,” said Diora, kissing ber hand 
te the laughing baby, © PL remember 

“Some people would say, my dear, that 
wasn't a very smart prooweding of yours,” 
sail Mr Myers, asthey drowe away 

© What do vou mean °" asked his wife 

© To tell that girl just) where our value 
bles are kept 

“James' What an idea’ Why Lean trust 
Dora just as implicitly as bl would trust my 
wif.” 

Mr. Myers whistled, and drove, on and 
hie wife was vexed with him for even think 
ingsuch a doubt of Dora Klein. 

ubasthey were haging slowly home 
ward in the November starlight, a neighbor 


believe in physiog 
but 1 deo believe in 


weeks went by, Mr 








hailed them, jeyously, from the top of a 
load of barrels. 
‘Tsay, it's time vou were home,” said 


Nehemiah Hardbroke, © your gal's got com 
pany ” 

“What do vou mean ?" demanded Myers 

“Why, the doors and windows were all 
open, as Leame by the cross roads, jist «here 
ye can sew ‘cree the medder to your back 
door, and there was two or Chiree men in the 
hiteben. LT thought it was one of your folks, 
Lill lL see your 8 agen juet now.” 

James Myers looked at his wife 

Mrs. Myers’ white, anaious face, mturned 
Ube gare 

“Dora ts there,” gasped the wife, © she 
would see Usat —that nothing has happened.” 

“Dora is there,” awented Mr. Myers, 
~ that's the very reasen I'm worried. Hold 
the baby firma, and I'll eee what speed there 
is Jef. inold Dobbin.” 

How they raitied ower the frosty road. 
Dobbin galloping as if trving the turf, and 
the old wood rushing past them like the 
aenic splendor of a panorama, while, to 
the anxious hearts of wife and husband, 
every mument seemed an 

The bouse was dark and dicat when they 
reached it ; 

Mr. Myers Gung the rein# ower the dash- 
board and sprang out . 

“Dara! Dora Kiem he called, but there 
was ho answer save the faintecho of his own 
vino 

And when the lamp was lighted, it shone 
on a scene of dismay and confusion. bat 
the first comme: at which the farmer glatoed, 
revealed to him Usat the lawe boats be- 
neath the south window had been torn 
away. atd the treasure nook which had held 
the silver spoons and the stocking full of 
bank notes their litthe all-—eas empty. 

“Se much for your girl and ber friends, 
Janie ™ said Mr. Myers, in the bitterness 
of his first anger; and Mrs. Myers burst into 
tear, nots) much, after all, at the lgts of 
the mooey, although thal was a serious 
enough matter, as to Ubink Ghat litthe Dora 
Klein, of whom she had unconesciousty 





SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


vaght 
That was one side of Ube littl, everyday 
life story at the cottage, and now us 


take a peep at the other 

Het master aid mistress had scarcely been 
gone an bour, and Dlore wae chopping away 
at the heart, singing same rowndelay as she j 
worked, when there wae a creakingon Us 
floor, and turning ber bead, she started to | 
beheld two tall, gruff looking men in the 
room 

“Whe are you?” demanded Dora, with 
feigned valor, “and what do you want?” 
“Don't worry yourself, my lass,” said the 
taller of the twain, gruffly, “and don't make 
any woise, if you ae t want your neck 
twisted round like « chicken’s.” 

While the other, busying bimeelf in re- 


connoitering Ube cupboards and shelves, 
turned suddenly round with a volley of 
oaths. 


“Nothing but Gn and pewter,” he snarled. 
“Where is the silver, girl?" 

“We have no silver,” said Dora, falter. 
ingly. “What should poor people like us 
do with silver ?" 

“The money, then? | know there is 
money, for | saw bim come out of the bank 
yesterday morning with a wallet full. 
Quick, we havent any time te lose.” 

“1t's—it's upstairs, sewed into the botlom 
of the feather.bed, in the spare room,” hesi- 
tated Dora. “But you won't burt me?" 

What should we hurt you for?” scorn. 
fully demanded the rufflan. ‘(io up stairs, 
Jack, and see, while | stay here keep Us 
girl from raising the neighborhood.” 

“I shall not scream,” said Dora, elevat- 
ing ber little bead contempiuously. “Who 
is there to hear me, ifi did’ We are two 
miles from a house.” 

“And that's true enough,” said the man 
called Jack. “Give ua your knife, Casey, 
and we'll stir up the live goose feathers to 
some purpose. ‘The gal won't trouble us.” 

Hut the heavy footsteps of the men had 
hardly sounded at the bead of the stains, 
when Dora Klein's languid assumption of 
indifference vanished. 

Like a winged sprite she fled across the 
room, and Boiselessly prying up the loose 
boards with a kuife, she caught up the ja 
panned bos and the stocking, and hiding 
them in her apron, jumped from the low 
window to avoid the neoise of Une rusty 
dour-hinge, and struck inte the wood at the 
back of the house. 

No hare ever darted more swiftly Uirough 
the tangled paths of the forest than did 
Dora Klein, until at last, safe in the deep- 
eat recesses, where po one net nimble asa 
deer and slender as herself, could follow 

And then, crouching down amet 
undergrowth, she ented and waited. 

As the night womached, and @ friendly 
dusk crept over hill and dale, she ventured 
by degrees to approach the side of the 
woods, where the north estar beamed over 
head, assuring ber of her whereabouts, 

Aud when at length the hoame voices of 
the two men, hurrying down @ secluded by- 
road, struck momentary terror to her heart, 
the afterthought followed with blessed re- 
lief the certainty that they were gone, and 
she was safe 

Mr. Myers and Janie were sitting ay 
by the fire that they had just rekindled, 
neither of them with any heart to set about 
the preparation of the frugal evenliy meal, 
when the door creaked on ite hinges, and 
something glided in pale aud silent. 

The neat moment the japanned silver-box 
and the stocking lay in Mrs. Myers’ lap, and 
Dora Klein was sobbing on her shoulder. 

“Why, Dora,” exclaimed the farmer, 
“What does thie mean?” 

Aud Dora told ber story incoherently and 
full of sobbing pauses; and when it was 
concluded, Mrs. Myers threw ber arms 
round the girl's neck and kissed ber again 
and again. 

“James, James,” she cried, almost hy» 


the 


terivally, “you will newer mistrust Dora 
Klein again.” 
Aud James Myers, wiping a stray dew- 


drop or so from his eyes, confessed that litthe 
Dora Klein had been as true a heroine as 
Joan of Are herself, 

—_ - -_- 


THE TEST. 


The morning was breaking with that 
wild splendor nowhere beheld as in the 
heights of the Abruzai; and the wild tan 
gled vines that overhung the path, were 
just glowing in the beams of the rising sun, 
watraveler paused ere he entered one of 
the most romantic and beautiful passes, and 
seemed lost in admiration, 

lie wasa young man, and the fire of 
genius lighted up eyes naturally brilliant. 
This slight graceful figure was clad in a dress 
of dark velvet, slashed with silver—the 
fashion of the times—and the smal! medal 
that graced his « showed that the wearer 
aspired to the rank of gentleman, 

“By SM. Julian, a lowely morning,” he 
said; “and never loweller scene charmed 
the eye of poet of painter, On my word, 
1 am tertunate, Ghus te stumble on a path 
sm exquisite.” 

High up among the beetling summite of 
the mountarw, their dark seowling coun 
tenanoes half hidden by the shouching hat 
and feather that shaded them, two meu sat, 
sullenly bending their gaze down the glen 

“A pretty time we're having, Ludoview,” 
said the oldest bandit, for such they were 

«The queen's troops are still scouring the 
lower passes and no booty for this month 
past, save some beggarly peasemt, with a 
maravedi's worth of woud.” 

“Hist said his companion. © Yonder 
is game, Winging to cover, or 1 mistake me’ 
Al the same time ap the short carbine 
to bear, whose sharp click rang clear on the 
mortitg alr 

“Some peasant cur,” he continued. © 111 
take the care of his goats for ever off his 
mind! 

“Hold, comrade,” said the fint.apeaker 
“ Yonder is no cur, but atravelsr ; probably 
St. Christopher has sent us gold, at the last. 
Let us down and cut off his retreat.’ 

So saving, beth ruffians descended the 
pass, and approached the stranger 

“ Hold, brother, im your tribute to nature, 
and pay tribute tous!” said the foremost 
bandit. 

«We allow no intrusion on our walks 
here.” 

“ And | meant none. A poor artist—my 
death or captivity would avail you littl 
I pray you, good friends, let me pass.” 

“ An artist, tush !" said the outlaw. Some 
rascally Government apy, rather. And thou 
diest, unless thou presently tll down on 
the neward a hundred golden marks.” 

“Now Mary help me, as 1 have pot as 
many sous.” 

« Tell thy beads, then, stranger; for thy 
minutes are numbered,” said the outlaw, 
roughly, glancing at the savage looks of a 
number, who had assembled on the spot 

The youth cast a despairing glance at the 
hardened reckless faces around him, then 
down the sheer precipice, which descended 
two hundred feet beside . 

Rough hands bad already seized him, 
and had lifted him over the edge, while 
with + of malice, showing his close shut 
teeth, the leader had hissed out : 

“ A pleasant journey to thee, sir painter '” 
when a low murmur ran through the 


“ Hold ' our queen 
“ What sends ber bere?" muttered the 





eo « fond, wae unworthy of « kind leader, releasing, jbowever, is hold of the 
t 


prisoner 
“How Ludovico °" she said, “ me 


| thinks you are pressed for deeds of daring, | 
j when thou makest waron a bey ; and that 


a beggar’ 

he clear sweet tones echoed strangely 
among the rocks, while the speaker, ber 
dark hair lomsened with the rapidity of her 
approach, aud her beautiful face suffused 
with intense pity, bent her eyes upon the 
stranger 

“You mistake,” said the outlaw. © Tits 
is no mean cur, a» his garb besapeaks , but 
a base Crovernment spy.” 

“|e it even so, stranger” 
“If eo 1 ean plead thy caus: no longer 

* Lady, Lam ne spy,” be replied, « But 
& poor artist, whom the love of the beauti- 
ful, and no wish to injure others, led me tw 
intrude upon your pass.” 

“ Canat thou prove it with thy pencil?” 

“1 can,” rephed the youth. 

“ Unbind him, Ludovico,” she ordered. 

“ Fair, fair!” repeated the brigands, throw- 
ing themeelves in not ungraceful groups on 
the around. 

The artist glanced around, and not even 
his terrible situation could repress a smile 
of pleasure, as his eyes caught ravine and 
rock, hanging vine and frowning precipice 
—aend with lightning rapidity, the scene, 
in all ite wild witchery, was transported to 
the canvas. 

The painter paused for one moment ; bis 
eye felion Magdalen, and there she stood 
in all her matchless beauty ; bending how- 
ever a look of pity on Lenarde di Vinei. 

“How say ye, comrades ’ has be lost or 
won ?" and the calm sweet voice of Magda 
len broke the stillness, 

* Won, won ‘anda chain of gold besides,” 
cried the outlaws, as each bent above the 
sketch and beheld himself, 

Lang did the painter remain among them, 
loaded with proofs of their appreciation, 
and still in the splendid works of this great 
master, the tall graceful form in blue, the 
dark look, and moulded features, frequently 
appear—a& monument of gratitude to Mag 
ys a the queen of the bandits 

~~ ee 


HOW THE OYSTER BUILDS His SHELL 


' 


said Magdalen. 


Mr. Frank Buckland, the naturalist, thus 
explains@he manner in which the oyster 
builds bis shell. The body of an oyster 
is a poor weak thing, apparently lucapable 
of doing anything at all. Yet what a mar- 
velous house an oyster builds around bis 
delicate frame ! 

When an oyster is first born, he is a very 
simple dot, as it were; and yet he is born 
with his two shells upou him. For some un- 
known reason he always fixes himself on 
his round shell, never by his fat shell; and, 
being onee fixed, he begins to grow—but he 
only growsin summer, lnspect an oyster- 
shell closely, and it) will be seen Chat it is 
marked with distinet lines. 

As the rings we observe'in the section of a 
trunk of a tree, denote years of growth, so 
do the markings on an oyster tell how many 
years he has passed in lis bed at the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

Suppose the oyster under inspection was 
bornon June Ith Is70, he would go on 
growing up to the first line we see well 
marked » he would then stop for the winter, 
In summer, IST1, he would more than dou- 
ble his size, In IS72, he would again add 
to his house, In 1875 and 1874, he would 
again go building, till he was dredged up 
in the middle of his work in IS75, so that 
he is plainly five and a half years old. 

The way in which an oyster grows his 
shell isa | sight. The beard of an 
oyster is not only bis breathing orgau—., Le 
bis lunge—but also Phis feeding organ, by 
which he conveys the food to his complica- 
ted mouth with its four lips. 

When the warm, calm days of June come, 
the oyster opens his shell, and by means of 
hie beard begins building an additional 
story to his house. ‘Phis he does by depos 
iting very tine particles of carbonate of lime, 
till at last they forma substance as thin as 
silver paper, and exceedingly fragile. Then 
he adds more and more, till at last the new 
shell is as hard as the old shel! 

When oysters are growing their shell, 
they must be handled very carefully, as the 
new growth of shell will cut like broken 
glass, and a wound on the finge: from an 
oyster shell, is often very poisonous, 

—_ - -__ 


THE CALENDAR. 


We owethe word Calendar, to the cus- 
tom of the ancient Roman Poutitls of cad/ 
ing the people together on the first day of 
every month, te announce the festivals or 
days to be kept sacred during that interval, 
from which circumstance these finst days 
came to be termed the calends, and in 
enumerating from the Ides (about the Lith) 
tothe end of any month, the days were 
reckoned as so many before the calends. 
The Komans, though they were acquainted 
with the selar year—the interval between 
the two vernal equinoxes—whiech is) our 
own measure, regulated the duration of the 
civil year with singular inaccuracy, and in 
461. © ., with the help of Sosigines, Julius 
(wear inotituted what we now know as the 
Julian calendar, and upon which ourown 
is founded. Lt divided the year, as at pres 
eut (the irregularity of alternation in the 
days of the month, having its origin some 
years later in the desire of Augustus lo give 
his month as many days, as that of Julius 
possessed) jute JO days, which, every four 
years, was made J66 by the addition of an 
odd one to February, and continued in ex 
elusive use throughout Europe, until the 
chose of the sixteenth century, though it 
wasnot until the sixth century, that time 
began to be reckoned A. D Its mistake 
cousisted, as will be readily perceived, in 
aoarniing the solar as exactly JO5) days in 
length, when it really consisted of but Sd4d., 
Sh. 4mm. and 4¥.tlts. In the course of fit 
teen centuries this deficiency amounted to a 


serious error, and in) Los2 Pope Gregory, 
AIL. determined to make the necessary 
correction, That year being, in point of 


fact, ten days loo long, the easiest remedy 
Was, obviously, to reduce it by just that 
number, and, accordingly, he decreed that 
the Sth of October, INv2, should be called 
the 15th, and to prevent a similar deflection 
im the future, he ordered that the first vear 
of a century only which was the multiple of 
@00 shouid be observed as a centennial leap 
year, the deduction of three leap years in 
every four centuries so nearly balancing 
the yearly variation as to amount only to 
the error of a day in 3,506 years. a 

The Catholic countries of course at once 
adopted the Gregorian calendars, but it was 
not until, by act of Parliament in 1752, 
that it became the English standard, and 
the civil year was begun on the Ist. of Jan- 
ye my of the 25th ef March. Prior 
wo time it was the custom (as may be 
seen by reference to the books and MSS. of 
that period) to use both calendars in writing 


dates from January | to March ¥5, viz : Feb- 
ruary 2, 1654. 
A similar was made to January | 


by Russia, in 1700, but without adopting 
the Julian calendar, which, by the author- 
ity of the Greek Church, is retained to this 
| day as the only legal record. The rules 
| gowerning the time of the movable Christ- 
| ian feasts of the calendar are independent of 





February ©, 1. 








this calculation, the Council of Nice, 525 A. 
I)., having fixed Easter for the first Sunday 
after the full moon occurring on or after the 
spring equinox. The determination of the 
dominical letters of the year is « simple 
matter. The days of the week being desig- 
nated by the firet seven letters of the alpha 
bet, beginning the week with January 1, 
the letter which falls to Sunday will be the 
dominical letter fer the year. Thus, 1876 
beginning on Saturday, its dominical letter 
is b 

It is notable, that in several countries the 
civil does not conform to the ecclesiastical 
year, nor the latter to the solar, and that 
since the adoption of our Gregorian calen- 
dar one attempt (in the French revolution 
of ‘V3) has been made to replace it by di- 
viding the months into thirty days each, 
and out of the five extra days (in leap year 
six) at the end of the year, constituting a 
distinct period in the form of a sacred festi- 
val. The names of our months and their 
zodiacal nomenclature are of course of Ro- 
man origin, while the week, though recog- 
nized by the Greeks and Latins, was prob- 
ably adopted by them from the East. 


Cow Music.—The cow has at least four 
tones or lows. First there is ber alarmed 
or distressed low, when deprived of her 
calf, or separated from her mates—bher low 
of affection. Then there is her call of hun- 

r, a petition for food, semetimes full of 
- ience, or ber answer to the farmer's 
call, full efeagerness. Then there is that 
peculiar frenzied baw! she utters on sme|l- 
ing blood, which causes every member of 
the herd, to lift its head and hasten to the 
spot—the native cry of the clan. When 
> is gored, orin great danger, she bawls 
also, but that is different. And lastly, there 
is that long, sonorous volley she lets off on 
the hill, or in the yard, or along the high- 
way, and which seems to be expressive of a 
kind of unrest, and vague longing—the long- 
ing of the imprisoned Lo for her lost identi- 
ty. She sends her voice forth so that every 
god on Mount Olympus can hear her plaint. 
She makes this sound in the morning es- 
pecially in the spring, as she goes forth to 
graze. 

_— eS 


SCIENTIFIC. 


In AN ONION.—The 


WHAT THERE I8 
lust fallen beneath the 


savory onion has at 
scrutiny of the analyst and the Ariens 
Farmer tells us what there is in it. By Messrs 
Wellington & Bragg, under the direction of 
Prof Gioessmann, at he Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College chemical laboratory, being 
the first authentic analysis of this plant en 
record. Onve thousand parts, air dry, contain 
Water, 892.000, organic matter, 1.64, nitro 
gen, 2120. total ash, 4.362, potash, 1.680; soda, 
vo, lime,03ht magnesia, 0.1%; Iron (ses- 
quloxide), 0.0277, phosphoric acid, 0.685; sul- 
phuric acid, 1.153 silica, 0.143, 


A New SUBMARINE LAMP invente! by 
Messrs. Denayrouze & Co, of London and 
aris, was recently tried at the Chatham 
Dock Yard in England. The lamp at a depth 
of nearly forty feet, was said to give a most 
britimant light, every object at the bottom of 
the basin being easily distinguishable. A 
slate amd pencil were lowered, and with the 
abiof the lampa long ——— Was written 
on the slate to Ghose on shore. 1¢ light from 
the lamp could be seen by those on shore 
when it wa. nearly twenty feet under water. 
Alr waa su .o~ tothe lamp by the same 
air pump which furnished the diver with air 
for breathing. The experiments which lasted 
. al hours, were said lo be very satis- 
factory tothe Royal Eugineer Committee who 
had been appointed lo examine its working. 


THE novel uses to which per has been 
putot late years as a substitute for wood, 
iron, cloth, ete., have not exhausted the di- 
rections In whieh it may be made service. 
able to mankind. It is reported from Eng- 
land that an officer of the yal Navy bas 
obtained # patent for sheathing tron vessels 
with paper lo protect them from corrosion 
and the gathering on them of sea grasses and 
barnactes. It te said Uhat paper was used on 
the bottom of @ vessel in the dock ‘at Ports. 
mouth for some other purpose, and .bat the 
officer obtained his patent because, on the re- 
turn of Une vessel to the dock, afler a voyage 
he discovered that every part of the vessel be- 
low the water line was covered with weeds, 
xrasses and barnaclea except the papered 
portion. He has since experimented with 
“peras & protector of ships’ botiomes, and 
Jods hat when @ cementor waterproof paper 
is used, it is the best and cheapest method for 
protecting tron 


THK 3.40 tons of wire for the great bridge 
between Hrooklyn and New York, is to be 
made from crucible cast steel, from Pitiu 
burg The contract price for the wire is eight 
and seven tenths cents per pound, or 6501 000 
This was the lowest bid for wire specified to 
be crucible cast-steel_but there were two 
bids at slightly lower rates,in which the kind 
of steel was not stated. These bids are sup. 
sound to hawe been for Bessemer steel, which 
Vin Abram 8. Hewitt and other experts pro- 
, a8 Leste the 
urnish @ very un- 











nounced unfit for he pur; 
ends of the wire would 

certain guide as to the quality of the coil. 
Several bide were receive! from foreign 
manufacturers, but only one at pereee com 

petting with those of American bidders, even 
when duties and freights are deducted. Since 
the work has been commenced by the con. 
tractor wire has been furnished which has 
shown @ greater tensile strength than that of 
any samples accompanying the bida. The 
tempering is done by the hot air process, in 
the cotl, Instead of continuously, as was sup. 
posel necessary at first. The wire is to be of 
medium quality—that is, it must be neither 
too hantor high in ite character, nor too soft 
or low in its lemper 


SKATING has been much more a popular 
pastime and means of exercise In’ England 
than tu this eountry during the last few 


years, even Uiat bad imitation of the real 
sport parlor skating— proving very popular 
Last year Mr. Johu Gamgee produced a sheet 
of artificial tce 4) square feet in extent, 
which was kept in good condition of several 
months, and afforted good, hough very lim- 
ited skating A thousand square feel was 
subsequently frozen, and now Mr. Gamgee 
Was succeeded in pro 1 400 square feet of 
oft artificial ice in ihe floating swimming bath 
on the Thaties at Charing Cross. Glycerine 
amd water are made lo circulate Uirough « 
series of metal tubes immersed in water, 
which Is converted Into fee and maintained 
in that comdition There are two ice ma- 
chines, with the necessary engines, and each 
absorbs over 100.000 heatunits per hour by 
the expenditare of about six-horse power per 
machine A rotary pump drives about 4.000 
gations of glycerine and water per hour 
threugh each refrigerator, and the cold liquor 
traverses the pipes, freezing the surrounding 
water Fach machine supplies alternate 
rows of Lubes in the system, the glycerine and 
Water passing successively from one to the 
other machine. Overamile of fat wrought 
iron tubing is used, and the machines and 
tubes have been so arranged Ubal they may 
the taken down and stowed away during the 
summer, when the floating bath-houses are 
used for Welr summer purposes 


A FRENCH Pee bas invented a 
methat of producing artificial breathing, 
which mes prove of great use in cases of 
drowning ~~ apparatus employed goes 
under the name of the a It con- 
sists of a gine of iron cylinder —— enough 
to admit the bady of an adult. ne end is 
mre nage closed, and a diaphragm fits 
nto the other, round the patient's neck, in 
such a Way as to prevent the i of air. 
A smal! but powerful bellows communicates 
with the case by a wide tube, and is worked 
‘y a lever, ue xt of which causes the air 
to be drawn off from the case, while the re- 
larn-motion restores the air. Through a 
of glass in he cylinder the chest of the 
can be seen. When some unfortunate half. 
lifeless wee See in the cylinder, the dia- 
73 is & and the bellows « aspires” 
eair, this makes @ vacuum about the bod 
amd the external air into the chest, 
the walls of which rise as in life. They return 
to their former" position when the air is 
restored to the cylinder, and these respiratory 
movements may be repeated ff or 
eighteen times a minute. By means of the 
of glass. and a rod moving in a vertical 
ube, all the movements are easily recorded. 
From experiments made by the inventor, it 
appears that from twelve to fourteen litres of 
aircan Wus be introduced every minute into 
the respiratory organs The spirophore seems 
justsuch an apparatus as should be in the 
hands of the Royal Humane Society, and of 
al! persons engaged in restoring the ar owoed, 
or in danger of death from asphyxia 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dectineo witn THANES.—The Souls 
Mbacdow "— Mino, ora Wifes Paithfulness.” 
— The Prayer of the Pauper.” —‘ Adventares 
of Lord Geessnct.” 


WwW T. Furr, (Cooksburgh, N. ¥.)—The 
best practical work on beekeeping with 
we are acquainted is “The A “ 
keeper.” by Mo Quimby. We can send it by 
, Mall on receipt of 61.50 


& L. Jones, (Martinsburgh, N. Y.)—The 
city of Fall Hiver, Mass.,is the seat of the 
mest extensive cotton factories is the U. gs. 
There are 41 mills, with 2,521 looms and 1,3a9,- 
Tes spindies. Nearly 140,000 bales of cotton 
are consumed annually, and about 446,600,699 

| yards, mostly of printa, produced. The power 
s supplied by the river which gives ite name 
| to the city. 

WILLIs, (Calhoun, Mo.)—Os makr 
it is preferable to send in your card by 
who answers the summons at the doer, if the 

you called on ia at home, as the ser- 
vant may mispronounce your name. Lasve 
| your card at the door if you Gnd no ene is at 

Come If there are twoer more ladies for 
whom the call was intended, tae cerner of the 
card should be turned down 


Harwoop, (Irena buf, N. C.)—The numer- 
ous observations made by 
the last transit of Venus, have not yet been 
suMiciently collated te arrive at the rese 
they would give concerning the distance of 
the sun from the earth. investigations 
and calculations ngeomeey 0 this end are still 
| being pursued, and will annoenced 
| conclusion is arrived ot. Meantime, the 
| Judgment of astronomers yy HyF | 
| varies between the extremes of 090 and 
| ¥2,000,000 miles. 


ii 





Tuomas Srrar, (Franklin, Vt)—Eye 
| stones, as they are called, are not liv 
tures, bute partef asmall shell. Its 


when r' in vinegar or other dilute id is 
caused by the decom position of its substance 
and the evolution of minute bubbles of car- 
boniec acid gas. When placed under the eye- 
lid it Is moved about by the motion of the eye, 
and coming in contact with any small par- 
licles they may become atta to It, and se 
be removed by the stone. They can be pro- 
cured at druggist's shops. 


PP. G.,(Conway, Mass.)—The advertised 
cures for intoxication and the appetite which 
causes it, are simply nostrume for money- 
making, some of them are itively Injurt. 
oun, ¢ rs worthless. Inebriety is* both eo 
physical and moral disease, requiring the 
most careful treatment, and one of the most 
dificult to eradicate. There are Inebriate 
Asylums in several of the States, where all 
Uiat medical skill can do is done to relieve 
the unfortunate patients, but the failures are 
more numerous than the cures. Utter absti- 
nence is the only safe preventive for most 
men. 


F.T. W. (Oxford, N. H.)—A palimpsest, is 
& parchment which bas been written upon ea 
second time or oftener, the first writing hav- 
ing been erased. In olden times, when writ- 
ing materials were scarce, ments were 
frequently treated in this way. The original 
writing was washed off If Khe nature of the tuk 
permitted its removal in this way, otherwise 
the whole surface waa scraped with a sharp 
instrument and then rubbed smooth. Various 
ent and im a manuscripts have 
been brought to light by restoring the original 
writing underneath the last manuscript, by 
chemical means. 


Pau G., (Franklin, Ark.)— The Utle «Ex. 
cellency” is often applied to the President of 
the United States, but there is uo legal sanc 
tion for it. The matter was dircussed by the 
framers of the Constitution, and it was pro- 
pane to style the President “his highness,” 
pul the idea was successfully opposed, and 
no legal title of Loe kind was Cesteeed. Mas. 

husetts is, we belleve, the only State whose 
ion grants the title of b.xcellency to 
Itiacommon in France, faly 
any. It is also the usual address of 
foreign ministers and of the governors of the 
British Colonies. 


HENRY SPEAR, (Orangeville. O.)— We can- 
not undertake to advises course of treatment 
for so serious an ailmentas paralysis. Ismay 
be owing to disease of the muscles, or of the 
nerves by which the motion of the muscles is 
caused, or the difficulty may be in the brain 
from which the impulse is communicated to 
the nerves. Skillful medical treatment is 
needed, and no one can properly prescribe 
without personal examination of the case 
Do not trust to the professions of any practi- 
tioner who claims to be able to treat patients 
by letter, it isdang a kery. 


Mary F. (Franklin, Iil.)—It cannot be 
definitely stated who was the original inventor 
of the piano-forte, The invention is claimed 
for several persons, Germans, French and 
English; the weight of ev seems to 
favor the claims of Cristofali, a native of 
Pudua, in Italy, about the year 1700. So 
many improvements bave been added by 
successive inventors, Uiat the instrument is 
rather # growth than the creation of any single 
maker. We cannot decide who now makes 
the best Instrument, since neither the makers, 
nor De Peerets. are agreed. The most pro- 
minent firms advertise homsel ves sufficient! 
without being bamed in this column—or, i 
hot, they neglect their privileges. 


he pwakb L. (Rome, N. Y.)—A gentieman 
walkiog with « lady may take either side of 
the pavement. Some authorities tnsist that 
she should always walk on the inside, but 
his is often awkward and inconvenient, as 
where frequent crossings of the street are 
made, it is necessary each time to change 
sides. Where the walk is at all crowded, it 
better for the lady to be on the right side, as 
she is then least exposed to crowding. Lo 
some cities It would be considered highly in- 
dlecorous for a lady Wo take a gentleman's arm, 
except Unal of & near relative or her betrothed; 
in others Ue practice is common. In the 
evening, or when comfort or convenience re- 
quires it, hogentiemen need hesitate in any 
city to offer the lady his arm. Ifthe customs 
of the locality do not admit tt, be should nos 
be piqued if she declines the attention ; let her 
judge for herself of the propriety. 


IN answer lo our tnguiry concerning the 
rosy cross, « correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing —Rosy cross, or rosicrucians, is a 
hame assumed by a sect or cabal of hermeti- 
cal Enitenaghors who arose in Germany in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. 2 
bound theansel ves Logether by a solemn acerel, 
which they all swore invariably to preserve, 
and obliged themnselves, at their admission 
into the order, lo a strict observance of certain 
established rules. They pretended to know 
all scteuces, and chiefly medicine, whereof 
they published Wemsel ves the restorers y 
prétended wo be masters of abundance of im- 
portant secrets, and among others Uiat of We 
philosopher's stone, all which they affirmed 
to have received by tradition from the ancient 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, the Magi, and «ym- 
nosophists. They have been distinguish by 
several bames accomm 1 te the several 
branches of their doctrine. Because ey 
tend to protract the period of human life, by 
means of certain postrums, and even to re 
store youth, they were called tumortaies, as 
they pretended to know all things they have 
been called diuminalt; and because they have 
nade bo appearance for several years, the 
have been called the mvuible brethren. Their 
society is frequently signed by the letters F. 
R. C, which some among them interpret 
Pratres Roris Cocti, it being pretended that the 
matter of the philosopher's stone is dew con- 
cocked, exalted, etc. Some whoure no friends 
to free masonry make the pao flourishing 

ranch of rosicru- 


society of free-masons a 
Notwithstanding the pretended an- 
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tiquity of the rosicrucians, it is probable that 
aicheniists, paracelsists, or ty re 


who spread themselves thro 


Upon 4@ rose. 





, are the ; 
all maintain that dissolution of neiies 

the power of fire is the onl way by whi 

men Can arrive at true w , and come to 
discern the true principles of things. They ali 
talk tn the most superstitious manner of what 
- call the signatures of things, of the power 


stars over all bet . 
their particular A A ~~ the 

of magic, and the v. 

ranks amd orter of demons. These demons 
they divide into two antes qreans Unomes 

beautiful machinery of 

Rosicru- 


ili 


race, of the efficacy 


which supplied the 

“Pope's Rapeofthe Lock.” In finethe 

ctans and al! their fanatical 

in rowing out the most crude 

heusible potions and ideas in the most 
inal exp A 





quaint and 





























